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THE AMATEUR HISTORIAN! 


I FEEL that in doing me this signal honour, the university has also 

honoured that humble and faithful type of writer whom I should 
term the amateur historian. Those historians who have shed their 
amateur status and joined the closed ranks of the professional his- 
torians are apt to look down upon the efforts of those who have not 
got their equipment or their scientific knowledge, and in giving me 
a degree the University of Toronto has shown that it considers the 
labours of the amateur to be of real value. 

After all, even amateurs have their uses. They cannot bring 
the search-light of a trained mind and the battery of skilled appli- 
cation to their subject, but their mild beams sometimes help to 
reveal something in the darkness of the past which has been left out 
and forgotten in the march of time. The great thing, it seems to 
me, which both the professional and non-professional seeker after 
historical truth have in common is a love of the subject, a reverence 
for the history of man, and a deep anxiety to find out as near as 
possible the truth about what really happened centuries ago. Pro- 
fessor Santayana has said, “Study history, because if you do not 
study it you will be condemned to repeat it.”” This suggests that 
all of us should take this study and extract what wisdom we can 
out of it. It may serve to help us to avoid some of our worst mis- 
takes; it may show us, at any rate, what not todo. Because, even 
in our modern mechanized civilization, human nature remains lov- 
ably (or unlovably) the same, and historical parallels are steadying 
to the mind. 

In recent times of anxiety I have been able to comfort myself 
with the thought that for the first thirty years of the nineteenth 
century the world was going through much the same troubles as 
we are going through now; after which, England swung into the 


1The CANADIAN Historical REVIEW is indebted to Her Excellency, the Lady 
Tweedsmuir, for consenting to the publication of this comment on the role of the 
amateur historian. It was made on the occasion of the conferring of the degree of 
LL.D. on Her Excellency by the University of Toronto, October 14, 1938. [EpiTor] 
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greatest era of prosperity that she has ever known. I hope, there- 
fore, that the omens for us are as good, and that in reading history 
we can gather at any rate some courage in facing our present dis- 
contents. 

My ancestor, the Duke of Wellington, when he was an old man 
of over eighty, received a letter from a correspondent in France, 
telling him of the disturbed state of Europe, and the threatening 
war clouds above it. To which the veteran replied calmly, ‘‘If 
the worst comes to the worst we shall no doubt save our country 
again as we did before.’’ The brave words of our forefathers ring 
in our ears and hearten us in our difficulties and dangers, whether 
in war or peace. Therefore let us gain what wisdom and what 
courage we can from historical study. 

There is another field where the amateur historian can play a 
useful part. Historical fiction remains the channel by which the 
historical imagination of the reader of fiction is most easily reached, 
and most historical fiction has been written by those who have no 
profound knowledge of their subject, but have a picturesque way of 
describing events. To take an instance. To the majority of people 
the description of Waterloo in Vanity fair means far more than its 
description by any military historian, and the charming though 
somewhat apocryphal lives of the queens of England by Agnes 
Strickland has, I fear, coloured my view of those ladies for the 
whole of my life. But it is better to feel the colour of the past than 
not to know anything about it at all, and on the whole the fiction 
writers of history can do more good than harm. 

The non-professional historians have had their triumphs. They 
have sometimes fallen heir to rich stores of material in old houses, 
and have edited letters and manuscripts with intelligence and skill. 
A young historian friend of mine, who has now finally shed his 
amateur status, recently discovered some valuable manuscripts in 
a famous library which had been completely overlooked. 

But the ordinary person into whose hands these treasures pass 
by inheritance, or chance purchase, should beware of rashness and 
carelessness in dealing with them, and above all should never de- 
stroy any old letters or manuscripts without first submitting them 
to the scrutiny of the expert. A relation of my own was (I regret 
to say) found tearing up a lot of eighteenth-century letters because 
she said they didn’t interest her, and therefore couldn't interest 
anyone else! This deplorable attitude is not, I hope, a general one; 
but we should at all times be on the watch. What a splendid mass 
of material we should all have in our possession if we had kept 
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letters as carefully as the Verney family, whose letters give such a 
valuable and intimate description of the life in an English family 
through the ages, and have supplied the basis of so much recent 
historical research. 

History is a wonderful hobby, and it is strange that more people 
do not study one period of it and make it their own. For my own 
part I can never recall without a thrill of excitement and pleasure 
the weeks when I worked upon some original documents in the 
Bodleian Library, that library in which the rich harvest of the past 
lies around us to be garnered by those who love history and have 
the intelligence and the imagination to interpret it to their con- 
temporaries. 

So with a salute to the professional historian and a plea for the 
amateur, I again thank the University of Toronto for its gracious 
kindness in giving a degree to a humble labourer in the tangled 
vineyard of history, and I and my fellow amateurs will go on our 
way happy in this generous acknowledgement of our services. 











VIKING WEAPONS FOUND NEAR BEARDMORE, 
ONTARIO! 


N May 24, 1930, Mr. James Edward Dodd of Port Arthur, 
a railroad man who spends all his spare time in prospecting, 
was sampling an exposed, nearly vertical, quartz vein near Beard- 
more, about seven miles from Lake Nipigon, in northern Ontario. 
At the point where the vein ran into the earth there was a clump 
of white birch, consisting of an old tree that had died and a group 
of young trees sprung from the roots. Birch is a very hard wood, 
and to cut through such a mass of tangled roots promised to be 
a serious undertaking. Consequently Mr. Dodd put in a con- 
siderable charge of dynamite and blew over the whole tangled 
clump. The big mass went over all together, and the rock which 
lay about three and a half feet below the surface was exposed. 
Lying on the rock were some pieces of iron. Mr. Dodd threw 
these out and went on with his work. 

A few days later, a well-known man of the district, Mr. William 
Feltham, happened to visit Mr. Dodd’s camp, and the two men 
discussed what these curious iron objects might be, and the mean- 
ing of the depth at which they had been found, and of the great 
mass of trees over them. 

A little later, Mr. Dodd took the things to Port Arthur and 
showed them to Mr. Aaron Lougheed. A few days after that, 
Mr. John Jacob of the game and fisheries service of the province 
of Ontario, and a brother of the late Fred Jacob who was well 
known in Canadian journalism, came into Port Arthur and called 
on Mr. Lougheed. Mr. Jacob has been for a number of years in 
touch with the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology and is an ex- 
tremely accurate observer of birds. Mr. Lougheed told him of 
the extraordinary iron that had been found and took him to Mr. 
Dodd’s home to see it. It consisted of a sword broken in two, 
a very peculiar form of axe, and a bar, all of them quite seriously 
rusted. Mr. Dodd had no opinion as to what the objects might 
be, but told of the finding. After examining them very carefully, 
Mr. Lougheed and Mr. Jacob went to the public library, where 
they came to the conclusion that they were Viking weapons. 
Mr. Jacob then sent word to the Museum, but this was done by 
word of mouth and the message never reached me. 


1We are indebted to Dr. C. T. Currelly, director of the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology, for this first authoritative statement on the Beardmore Viking pieces. 
[EpiToR] 
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Iron sword, axe, and grip of shield. Viking, about 1000 a.p. 
Found near Beardmore, northern Ontario. 
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The things lay around Mr. Dodd’s house for some years and 
were offered for sale at a small price. Then they were thrown out 
into the back yard, but later Mr. Dodd took them back into the 
house and made another effort to sell them. 

Some time later, Mr. Dodd mentioned the matter to Dr. E. M. 
Burwash, a geologist in the employ of the Ontario government, 
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who sent me word that there was a Viking sword in Port Arthur. 
| wrote about it but received no answer, and the whole thing 
seemed so utterly impossible that I did not go to Port Arthur to 
follow itup. Later, Mr. O. C. Elliott of the Collegiate Institute 
in Kingston, Ontario, saw the things and made an extremely good 
drawing. This he sent to me, together with an excellent descrip- 
tion of the objects. I saw at once that they were without doubt 
Viking, and immediately wrote to Mr. Dodd, who brought them 
down to the Museum. 

It was obvious to me that the weapons were a set, that is, 
that the axe and the sword were of the same date, which I judged 
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to be about 1000 a.p. I asked Mr. Dodd if he had found any- 
thing else, as | knew that there should have been another piece. 
He said yes, that lying over the bar of metal was something like 
a bowl that was rusted into little fragments. He had just shovelled 
them out. This bit of evidence was as it should have been, and 
since no one unacquainted with Viking things would have known 
of this iron boss that covered the hand on the Viking shield, I felt, 
therefore, that there was no question that these things had been 
found as was described. In addition to this, there was the fact 
that the pieces formed a set. Although I am told that a fair 
number of sets have been found in Scandinavia, I had never seen 
a set in any of the Viking finds made in England, where odd swords 
and odd axes are occasionally discovered. I know of no case in 
England of the axe and the sword being found together. As 
suspicion of nearly everything has to go with all archaeological 
work, I had been suspicious as to whether the weapons had been 
brought from Norway or Denmark and the Beardmore locality 
given to them in recent times; but the story as I have just told 
it dispelled this suspicion. I consequently bought the things for 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Jacob called and gave me a written 
statement as to his and Mr. Lougheed’s part in the matter. He 
said that on first seeing the articles, they had seemed to him 
important enough to warrant his going and checking a statement 
or two of Mr. Dodd’s, and that he accordingly went to the spot 
and saw that the clump of trees had been recently turned over, 
and that on the rock there was a picture of the sword in ironrust, 
just as it had been lying. He hunted for any impression of the 
axe on the rock, but evidently a little dirt had been between the 
axe and the rock and there was no staining from the axe. Later 
still, I received a written statement from Mr. Feltham, who had 
seen the things lying on the edge of the trench. 

Professor T. F. MclIlwraith of the staff of the Royal Ontario 
Museum went up to Beardmore as soon as possible, and Mr. Dodd 
took him to the site. After some hunting, a scrap of metal was 
found where the earth was first thrown out. This could very 
well be a part of the boss of the shield, and later another small 
scrap was found, which also could be from the thicker edge of the 
boss. 

The weapons were treated by an electrical process as soon as 
we acquired them. This drives off the oxygen and so arrests 
rusting. Photographs of them were sent to a number of well- 
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known Norse archaeologists, who agreed that the sword and axe 
could well be of the same period, and that from 900 to 1000 would 
be a general statement of date. Dr. Matthias Thordarson, 
director of the National Museum of Iceland, illustrates a similar 
sword and axe in The Vinland voyages? and dates them 1000. 

While we were getting ready to publish a statement, an article 
appeared in a Winnipeg paper, from a man who had heard the 
story in Port Arthur. Then came a statement to a reporter 
claiming that Mr. Dodd had not found the weapons as he had 
described, but that they had been found by him in a house that 
he had rented, in which they had been left by the owner of the 
house, a Norwegian. Immediately investigations were made in 
Port Arthur, and it was found that Mr. Dodd had not moved 
into that house for eighteen months after the time he had been 
showing the weapons to various people. Eventually the man 
who had told this story to the reporter said that he had meant 
it only as a joke, and signed a statement that he had never seen 
the things. 

Now we are met with the seemingly incredible fact that a 
Viking was buried near Lake Nipigon. The Indian habit of 
sharing articles of value makes it inconceivable that three such 
unusual objects would have remained together if traded from tribe 
to tribe either from James bay or the Labrador shore. The idea 
has always been that the Viking visits, as described in the sagas, 
were to the Atlantic coast of America, and there have been pub- 
lished many papers discussing which part of the coast was reached. 
It does not seem to have occurred to anyone that the Vikings 
may have come into Hudson bay and down to James bay, and 
from there southward and westward to Lake Superior, as this 
find suggests. There is a well-known Indian trade route from 
James bay to Lake Nipigon. From there the most obvious route 
to Lake Superior is down the Nipigon river. An alternative way 
is up the Blackwater river to Lake Nakina, from which a portage 
leads to the headwaters of a stream flowing southward to Lake 
Superior. The Blackwater makes a tremendous loop eastward, 
and about seventy miles of river and rapids can be avoided by 
portaging from a spot a few miles above the mouth of the river 
to Lake Nakina, by way of a small, unnamed lake. The Viking 
weapons were found close to this short cut. 


C. T. CURRELLY 
The Royal Ontario Museum. 


American Geographical Society, research series no. 18, 1930, figs. 22 and 23. 








THE LITERATURE RELATING TO THE 
NORSE VOYAGES TO AMERICA 


FOR a mere layman to invade the highly controversial field of 

the Norse voyages to America in the middle ages may smack 
of temerity. The subject is so complex that it involves a knowl- 
edge of Old Norse literature, medieval cosmography and navi- 
gation, archaeology, anthropology, zoology, botany, and climato- 
logy; and the present writer must disclaim anything but the most 
superficial acquaintance with any of those branches of knowledge. 
But the bibliographer has always a useful purpose to serve; and 
a survey of the literature relating to the Norse voyages to America 
may not now be without value, especially when interest in the 
subject has been revived by the recent discovery of what seem 
to be Viking weapons near Beardmore in northern Ontario, and 
their acquisition by the Royal Ontario Museum, as described by 
Professor Currelly in the preceding paper. If, in the course of 
this bibliographical survey, the writer attempts to pass judgment 
on the validity of some of the contributions made to the subject, 
it must be remembered that even in a court of law a simple jury- 
man is often called upon to assess the value of the evidence of 
expert witnesses. 

Our knowledge of the Norse voyages to America rests primarily 
on (1) the detailed narratives of two apparently independent 
Icelandic sagas, known as the Saga of Eric the Red and the Flatey 
book, committed to writing many years after the events they pur- 
port to describe; (2) a reference to Vinland in Adam of Bremen’s 
Descriptio insularum aquilonis, written before 1076, but not 
printed until 1595; and (3) several references to Vinland, Mark- 
land, and ‘“‘Newland”’ in Icelandic and Norwegian annals. This 
evidence places, and has placed for a long time, beyond any reason- 
able doubt the fact that the Norsemen found their way to the 
shores of the North American continent about the year 1000, and 
continued to visit it for about three and a half centuries. But 
about the details of these voyages the widest diversity of opinion 
has prevailed. There are those who regard the sagas as in large part 
mythical, and admit no more than the bare fact of the voyages 
themselves; and there are those who treat the sagas as if they were 
actual ship’s logs. Among the latter, there are those who have 
identified Vinland with places in the north-eastern coast of North 
America as far apart as Hamilton inlet in Labrador and Long 
Island sound off New York; those who have identified the “‘Skrae- 
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lings’’ or natives of the sagas as Indians or as Eskimo; and those 
who have argued that the ‘“‘wine-berries’’ of the sagas were grapes 
or cranberries. The imagination and ingenuity displayed by each 
subsequent commentator on the sagas has had, when one considers 
the divergent results obtained, almost a humorous side. Finally, 
attempts have been made to prove the existence in North America 
(apart from Greenland) of archaeological remains of the Norse 
visits. Of these only one, the Runic inscription found in 1923 
on the island of Kingitorsook in Baffin bay, and now lodged in 
the National Museum in Copenhagen, has, so far as I know, been 
universally accepted as genuine. Others, such as the inscription 
on the Dighton Rock or the Rhode Island watch-tower to which 
Longfellow had reference in his ballad ‘“‘The skeleton in armour,” 
have been conclusively proved to have no connection with the 
Norsemen. Still others, such as the so-called Kensington rune- 
stone found in Minnesota and the Beardmore sword found in 
northern Ontario, are still the subjects of controversy. 

A knowledge of the Norse voyages to America must have been 
common property among the people of Iceland and Norway in 
the middle ages, and (as we have seen) they were known to a 
German writer in the eleventh century. The fact that in 1121 
Eric Gnupsson was appointed by Pope Paschal II “bishop of 
Greenland and Vinland in partibus infidelium,’’ and went in search 
of Vinland, has suggested that there may be documents in the 
archives of the Vatican which might throw light on the Norse 
voyages to America; but no such documents have been found. 
It would seem probable that some knowledge of the Norse visits 
to America must have percolated through to southern Europe in 
the middle ages; but, if so, such knowledge must have been lost 
and forgotten. It appears that when Christopher Columbus and 
John Cabot set out on their epoch-making voyages, they knew 
little or nothing of the bold mariners who had preceded them. 
Even Adam of Bremen’s brief description of Vinland was not 
printed until a century later. 

The first printed book giving an account of the Norse voyages 
to America was the Historia Vinlandiae Antiquae, published in 
Latin in 1705 by Thormod Torfzus, an Icelander who was born 
in 1636 and died in Norway in 1719, and who actually had in his 
possession the Flatey book. Torfzeus attempted only a summary 
of the Norse sagas, and did not reproduce them; but he was the 
first to bring the Norse discovery of America to the attention of 
scholars. The result was that references to Vinland began to 
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creep into the literature of Europe. Crantz’s History of Greenland, 
published in 1765, had an account of the Vinland voyages; in 
1796 a German anthropologist, C. Girtanner, in his Uber das 
Kantische Prinzip fiir die Naturgeschichte (Géttingen, 1796), 
actually argued that the blue eyes and fair hair found among 
certain of the aborigines of North America were due to an ad- 
mixture of Norse blood;! and the English poet ‘‘Satan’’ Mont- 
gomery, so mercilessly pilloried by Macaulay in his famous essay, 
included in 1819, in his poem on ‘‘Greenland,”’ the following lines: 


Rather the muse would stretch a mightier wing, 
Of a new world the earliest dawn to sing; 
How,—long ere Science, in a dream of thought, 
Earth’s younger daughter to Columbus brought, 
And sent him, like the Faerie Prince, in quest 
Of that ‘‘bright vestal throned in the west,” 
—Greenland’s bold sons, by instinct, sallied forth 
On barks, like icebergs, drifting from the north, 
Cross’d without magnet undiscover’d seas, 

And, all surrendering to the stream and breeze, 
Touch’d on the line of that twin-bodied land, 
That stretches forth to either pole a hand. 


These early allusions to the Norse voyages to Vinland were, 
however, so uncritical that it was not until the Danish antiquary 
Carl Christian Rafn published in 1837 his Antiquitates Americanae 
(in which the text of the Norse sagas relating to Vinland was first 
reproduced, together with the references to Vinland in the Scandi- 
navian annals) that the problem was placed squarely before the 
world. Rafn attempted for the first time to give Vinland a local 
habitation and a name. He placed it as far south as Rhode 
Island; and he cited in proof of his contention the existence of 
Icelandic runes on the Dighton Picture Rock, near Taunton, 
Mass., and of a stone tower, believed by him to be of Norse origin, 
near Newport, Rhode Island. It was not long before the inscrip- 
tion on the Dighton Picture Rock was conclusively demonstrated 
to be Indian picture-writing, and the stone tower at Newport to 
have been built about 1675, so recently that there were those 
who almost, like Sir Walter Scott’s antiquary, “‘minded the biggin’ 
o’ it.””. The result was for the moment to throw discredit on all 
Rafn’s theories, and indeed to throw doubt on the very idea that 
the Norsemen had reached America. 

The next stage in the controversy was reached with the publica- 


1My attention has been called to this interesting premonition of some modern 
theories by Professor T. F. Mcllwraith, of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
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tion in Copenhagen in 1887 of the Studier over Vinlandsreiserne of 
Gustav Storm, professor of history in the University of Christiania. 
More moderate than Rafn, Storm established beyond question the 
fact of the Norse discovery of North America; and he placed 
Vinland in Nova Scotia. The appearance of Storm’s study was 
the signal for a new outburst of literature on the subject. Between 
1888 and 1893 an American professor, E. N. Horsford, published 
several papers and books designed (without much success) to 
prove that the Norsemen had landed near Boston; in 1890 Sir 
Daniel Wilson, the president of the University of Toronto, read 
a very sensible paper on “The Vinland of the Northmen”’ before 
the Royal Society of Canada; and in 1892 the American historian 
John Fiske included an admirable discussion of the controversy 
in his Discovery of America. But the most notable fruit of the 
revived interest in the problem was the publication in London in 
1890 of A. M. Reeves’s The finding of Wineland the Good. Reeves, 
a young man recently graduated from Cornell University, who 
had visited Iceland and made an exhaustive study of the Norse 
sagas, reproduced in facsimile the Norse sagas relating to Vinland, 
and subjected them to a critical analysis that was a model of 
scholarship. His early death in a railway accident, only a few 
months after his book appeared, removed from the scene one who 
might have become an outstanding figure among American 
historians. His book is still one of the essential documents in the 
controversy, more especially since he did not commit himself to 
any definite conclusions. 

Since the appearance of Reeves’s sumptuous volume, most of 
the students of the problem have attacked it from a particular 
angle. In 1898 Bishop M. F. Howley of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada 
a paper entitled “‘Vinland vindicated,’’ in which, relying on his 
knowledge of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, acquired during many 
years of missionary journeys, he came to the conclusion that 
Vinland ‘‘was to be found on the southern shore of the gulf of 
St. Lawrence.’’ His reconstruction of the Norse voyages did 
not meet with the approval of critics; but his conclusion about 
the site of Vinland may prove not to have been far wrong. In 
1902 an Austrian Jesuit, Father Joseph Fischer, brought out his 
Die Entdeckungen der Normannen in Amerika, translated into 
English by Basil H. Soulsby of the British Museum (London, 
1902), in which he discussed the Norse voyages from the stand- 
point of medieval cosmography, but without throwing much new 
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light on the subject. In 1906 an American scholar of Scandi- 
navian origin, Professor Julius E. Olson, of the University of 
Wisconsin, edited the Norse sagas relating to Vinland in the series 
entitled Original narratives of American history, with an intro- 
duction mainly notable for its conservative and rather non- 
committal outlook. In 1910 an American botanist, Professor 
M. L. Fernald, attempted to determine the site of Vinland by 
means of the ecology of the sagas. In his ‘“‘Notes on the plants 
of Wineland the Good’” and in his subsequent paper, ‘‘ The natural 
history of ancient Vinland,’’* he identified the ‘‘wine-berry”’ of the 
sagas as the cranberry or wild currant, the ‘‘self-sown wheat’’ 
as the strand wheat, and the trees as the canoe birch; and he 
came to the conclusion that Vinland was in the neighbourhood of 
Hamilton inlet in Labrador. 

The next contestant to enter the lists was none other than the 
famous Norwegian explorer, Fridtjof Nansen. Nansen, com- 
bining with an unrivalled knowledge of Arctic navigation a 
thorough familiarity with Old Norse literature and mythology, 
gave to the controversy a revolutionary turn. Admitting the 
bare fact that the Norsemen reached America from Greenland, 
he argued that the details of the sagas were almost wholly legend- 
ary and mythical. The ‘Skraelings’’ were really gnomes or 
brownies; the ‘‘wineberries’”’ and the ‘‘uniped’’ were a common 
feature of Norse and Irish fairy-tales; and the recurrence of the 
number three and of the prefix Thor- was also a feature of Norse 
legend. It must be confessed that to the lay mind the Norse 
sagas have not the appearance of fairy-tales; but undoubtedly 
Nansen demonstrated in them the existence of mythical elements. 

His arguments have, however, had little effect in dampening 
the enthusiasm with which subsequent writers have continued 
the quest for the site of Vinland. In 1913 an American geographer, 
William H. Babcock, approaching the problem partly from the car- 
tographical point of view, in his Early Norse visits to North America,‘ 
placed Vinland on the shores of the Bay of Fundy or farther 
south. In 1914 William Hovgaard, a Danish naval officer who 
occupied the position of ‘Professor of Naval Design and Construc- 
tion’’ in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, published his 
Voyages of the Norsemen to North America, in which he took the 
Norsemen as far south as Cape Cod; and in the same year W. A. 


2Rhodora, XII, 1910. 
*Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, 1915. 
‘Smithsonian miscellaneous collections, LIX, no. 19. 
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Munn, of St. John’s, Newfoundland, in his pamphlet on The 
location of Helluland, Markland, and Wineland in the Icelandic 
sagas, relying on a local knowledge of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
argued that Vinland was in the neighbourhood of the Strait of 
Belle Isle. In 1918 Professor H. P. Steensby, a Danish scholar, 
in his The Norsemen’s route from Greenland to Wineland, placed 
Vinland in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Hop on the 
south shore of the St. Lawrence, near St. Thomas; and in 
the same year an American student of the subject, Dr. Andrew 
Fossum, published in Minneapolis a study of The Norse discovery 
of America, in which, without bringing forward any new evidence, 
he advanced still another theory. In a survey of the subject, 
entitled The Norse discoverers of America, published in Oxford in 
1921, an English scholar, Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, placed 
Vinland as far south as New York; both Halldor Hermannsson, 
in his Wineland voyages,’ and Matthias Thordharsen, in his The 
Vinland voyages (New York, 1930), while not dogmatic, seemed 
to favour the New England coast as the site of Vinland; and Mr. 
Edward F. Gray, in his Leif Eriksson (New York, 1937), definitely 
identifies Vinland as the neighbourhood of Cape Cod. 

It will thus be seen that, since Nansen attempted in 1911 to 
dismiss the Norse sagas relating to Vinland as largely folk-lore, 
practically every writer has insisted on regarding the details of 
the sagas as in the main reliable. In the interpretation of these 
details, however, there has been the widest divergence; and hardly 
any two writers have agreed on the whole in the conclusions they 
have drawn. Nor, in the welter of hypothesis and conjecture, 
do the conclusions of any of these writers appear conclusive. It 
has remained for a Canadian student of the subject, Colonel 
Wilfrid Bovey, of McGill University, in his paper on ‘“The Vinland 
voyages” in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for 
1936, to offer a solution which no one, so far as I know, has 
hitherto given and which appears to come closer to a conclusive 
argument than anything that has yet seen the light. Colonel 
Bovey, looking at the problem from the point of view of a yachts- 
man familiar with the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Gaspé penin- 
sula, points out that at Hop “there were mountains,” and that 
“there is nothing on the east coast of North America outside of 
the Gaspé peninsula that any Icelander would call a mountain.” 
He points out, moreover, that Karlsefni, proceeding north from 
Hop, and then west, reached a place where he saw the same 

5Geographical Review, XVII. 
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mountains from the north. ‘They thought,” says the saga, “‘to 
be all one mountain range those which were in Hop, and those 
which they had now found, and they correspond quite closely.” 
Now the only mountains along the coast of North America which 
may be seen from the water both on the south and on the north 
are the Shickshock mountains in the Gaspé peninsula. If any 
reliance is to be placed in the details of the sagas, this fact would 
seem to be decisive; and Colonel Bovey therefore placed Hop in 
the neighbourhood of Port Daniel on the north shore of the Bay 
of Chaleur. It is not possible to discuss here in detail Colonel 
Bovey’s reconstruction of the Vinland voyages; but to the present 
writer it appears as convincing as that advanced by anyone else. 

Meanwhile, another twist has been given to the controversy. 
In 1898 there was discovered near Kensington, Minnesota, em- 
bedded in the roots of a tree, a stone bearing a runic inscription, 
which, when translated, ran as follows: 


We are 8 Goths [Swedes] and 22 Norsemen on an exploration journey from 
Vinland over the west. We had camp by two skerries one day’s journey north 
from this stone. We were out and fished one day. After we came home we found 
10 of our men red with blood and dead. Ave Maria, save us from evil. We have 
10 of our party by the sea to look after our ships, 14-days’-journey from this 
island. Year 1362. 


This rune-stone was at first pronounced by scholars to be a 
forgery; and it was unfortunate that it was discovered in a district 
inhabited by Scandinavian settlers. It was also unfortunate that 
the first scholars who examined the stone could not read the date 
it bears; for many of the ‘“‘anachronisms” on the strength of which 
it was said to be a forgery would appear to have been the result 
of the assumption that its date was about the year 1000 a.pD. 
In 1907, however, the stone came into the possession of a young 
man named Hjalmar R. Holand, a native of Norway who had 
graduated in 1898 from the University of Wisconsin, and who was 
engaged in writing a history of Norwegian immigration into North 
America. Mr. Holand devoted twenty-five years to an attempt 
to prove the stone genuine, and in 1932 he published the result 
of his researches in The Kensington stone: A study in pre-Columbian 
American history. His book is difficult to characterize. While 
using the language of impartial history, he is in reality a special 
pleader: he reminds one of the lawyer who seeks to squeeze out 
of the evidence every ounce of weight he can in favour of his client. 
His conjectures, and even his assertions, often go far beyond the 
established facts. One is profoundly sceptical about his identifi- 
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cation of the lake on which the two “‘skerries’’ are found, and about 
the so-called Norse axes and spearheads which have been found 
in Minnesota, and about his theory that the Mandan Indians are 
the descendants of Norsemen. But it must be confessed that he 
builds up an impressive argument in favour of the authenticity 
of the Kensington rune-stone itself. On this argument Dr. Milo 
M. Quaife made in 1934 a most damaging attack in his paper on 
“The myth of the Kensington rune stone” in the New England 
quarterly; but he did not meet all the arguments that Mr. Holand 
advanced. If, as Dr. Quaife believes, the Kensington rune-stone 
is a modern hoax, ‘‘planted” after the Kensington district was 
settled, it is difficult to understand why the forger should have 
chosen the date 1362, when (so far as was known at that time) the 
Norse voyages to America took place about the year 1000. It 
is hardly possible that a Norwegian forger of runic inscriptions in 
Minnesota, even in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
should have known that King Magnus of Norway presumably 
sent out an expedition to Greenland in 1354, with the object of 
finding the Norsemen who had abandoned the West Bygd. Itis 
also difficult to conceive of a forger so learned that he would have 
known that an expedition sent out at this time would be composed 
of both Goths (Swedes) and Norwegians, or that he would have 
known that ‘14-days’-journey [daegr]’’ from the sea meant, in 
the language of the Norse mariners, a distance of over 1,000 miles. 
One would have thought that a forger would have composed not 
only a shorter inscription, but also one that would have left fewer 
difficulties to be explained. Of course, the forger may have been 
a very learned person, who knew that an answer could have been 
found to these difficulties; but it is hard to visualize such a person 
among the rude and humble pioneers of Minnesota. Personally, 
I find it easier to believe that the Kensington rune-stone is genuine 
than that it is a modern forgery. 

And now comes the discovery in 1930 of what purport to be 
a Norse sword and axe near Beardmore, north-east of Lake 
Nipigon, in northern Ontario. Over this, as over the discovery 
of the Kensington rune-stone, doubt and suspicion have been 
busy—though the authenticity of these weapons has not wanted 
champions, notable among whom has been Mr. J. W. Curran, 
the editor of the Daily star of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, who has 
done a valuable service in clearing up the circumstances under 
which they were found and their history prior to their acquisition 
in 1936 by the Royal Ontario Museum. Into the question of 
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authenticity, however, I do not propose to enter here. That 
must be left to the archaeologists to determine. But I venture 
to ask the question: Is there any valid @ priori reason why the 
Beardmore weapons should not be genuine? 

We know that the Norsemen from Greenland almost certainly 
reached the Gulf of St. Lawrence; we know that they reached the 
island of Kingitorsook in Baffin bay, in a region unvisited again 
by white men until the modern age of Arctic exploration. Is 
there anything inherently impossible, or indeed improbable, in 
the idea that they may also have reached Hudson bay, by way of 
Hudson strait, as Henry Hudson did on his first voyage from 
England in 1610? The entrance to Hudson strait was much 
nearer the Norse settlements in Greenland than either the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence or Baffin bay; and the ice in it would 
present no obstacles to the Norse sealers of the West Bygd. 
There is, it is true, no documentary proof that the Norsemen 
reached Hudson bay. But the Greenlanders were cut off from 
Norway for long periods of time; and the destruction of records in 
Scandinavia was no less serious during the middle ages than it was 
elsewhere. There are, moreover, records that are at least sugges- 
tive. There are references in the Icelandic annals to the discovery 
in the thirteenth century of a recently found country named 
“‘Newland.”’ This can hardly have been Markland or Vinland, 
since it is known that these countries were visited by the Green- 
landers much earlier than this; and it can hardly have been the 
shores of Baffin bay, which were also well known to the Green- 
landers. Could it have been the shores of Hudson bay? We 
know, moreover, that about 1342 a Norwegian priest named Ivar 
Bardsen visited the Western Settlement in Greenland, and found 
it deserted, except for ‘“‘some wild cattle and sheep.’”’ The inhabi- 
tants would appear to have emigrated elsewhere. Where could 
they have gone? They can hardly have gone farther north; there 
is nothing to suggest that they went south to Vinland. If the 
Kensington rune-stone and the Beardmore sword and axe are 
genuine, they may have gone to Hudson bay. Then it is possible 
that they, or others, may have penetrated from the shores of 
Hudson bay to northern Ontario and to Minnesota, perhaps by 
way of Lake Nipigon. 

The Librecy, W. S. WALLACE 


The University of Toronto. 





DIPLOMATIC PRELIMINARIES OF 
THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR IN AMERICA! 


"THE Anglo-French conflict for the control of eastern North 

America goes back to the decade of the settlement of James- 
town and Port Royal. It rose to the dignity of diplomatic 
negotiation on various important occasions during the seventeenth 
century, notably in 1629-32, 1667-70, and 1686; but it was not 
until the end of the War of the Spanish Succession that British 
and French statesmen realized either the significance of the 
conflict or the imperative fact that sooner or later their respective 
spheres of influence in America must be defined. 

By 1713 armed conflict between Englishmen and Frenchmen 
had already taken place, or was about to take place, in at least 
eight important areas of the western hemisphere. They had 
fought each other in time of peace and had captured and re- 
captured trading posts in the area of Hudson bay; they had fought 
for control of fisheries on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland; 
they had seized each other’s ships and trading posts along the 
coast of Norumbega; they had disputed the control of the Five 
Nations Indians and the ownership of the Iroquois lands; they 
had competed for influence among the Creeks, Cherokees, and 
Chickasaws of the Mexican gulf coastal plain; they had fought 
each other in the islands of the Caribbean, especially in St. 
Christopher’s, and were presently to enter upon a new phase of 
conflict over the islands of St. Lucia and Tobago; and, finally, 
Englishmen were soon to penetrate into the valley of the Ohio 
and place France on the defensive in the areas discovered and 
explored by La Salle. The Treaty of Utrecht settled only three 
of the points at issue. Hudson bay was ceded outright to Great 
Britain, as was the island of Newfoundland. Nova Scotia was 
also ceded to Great Britain, but with so uncertain a definition of 
its boundary—‘‘avec ses anciennes limites’’—that the treaty of 
peace initiated a conflict of interests more acute than any which 
had preceded it in that area. The settlement was no more satis- 
factory in the West Indies: the island of St. Christopher was 
ceded once and for all to Great Britain, which only resulted in 
calling the attention of both governments anew to the value of 

1The limitations of space make it impossible to discuss in this paper the ramifi- 
cations of American questions in the complicated skein of European diplomacy during 


the period. This article is concerned only with European diplomacy as it affected 
strictly American questions. 
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the Caribbean islands and precipitating a race to take possession 
of those not already occupied. 

The Treaty of Utrecht provided also for an Anglo-French joint 
commission to adjust the boundaries of Canada and Hudson bay 
as well as the other boundaries in North America;? but no action 
was taken to carry out this provision until the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, alarmed by the building of a French trading post on 
the Albany river, petitioned for the settlement of the boundaries 
as arranged for in the treaty.’ At about the same time, the French 
began to use the island of Canseau as a base for Cape Breton 
fishermen, only to be driven out by the British on the ground 
that this was one of the dependent islands of Nova Scotia, from 
which French fishermen were excluded by the treaty. These 
questions were discussed by the joint commission that met in 
Paris in 1720, but because of the unwillingness of both sides to 
compromise, the labours of the commission came to naught, and 
the uncertainty over the boundaries remained.® 

Similarly, there took place a contest over the control of the 
routes of the fur trade along the Great Lakes. Shortly after the 
Peace of Utrecht, France rebuilt the fort of Niagara, and the 
British retaliated by establishing a post at Oswego on the southern 
shore of Lake Ontario. The British government entered a diplo- 
matic protest against the establishment of the French at Niagara 
within the lands of the Iroquois Indians, on the ground that, as 
these Indians had been recognized as British subjects in article 
15 of the Treaty of Utrecht, the Iroquois lands were British 
territory... The French denied that the treaty recognized the 
Iroquois Indians as British subjects or that any such recognition 
could carry with it British sovereignty over Iroquois lands.’ The 
French governor of Canada, therefore, supported by the foreign 
minister at home, protested the British establishment at Oswego 


2Frances G. Davenport (ed.), European treaties bearing on the history of the United 
States and its dependencies (Washington, 1917-24), III, 211. 

3Great Britain, Journal of the commissioners for trade and plantations, November, 
1718-December, 1722, 96, hereafter cited as Board of trade journals. Also Great Britain, 
Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and West Indies, 1719-20, 209, hereafter 
cited as Cal. st. paps., col., A. & W. I. 

‘Collection des manuscrits relatifs @ la Nouvelle France (Quebec, 1883, 1884), III, 
29, 30, et passim. 

5 British diplomatic instructions, 1689-1789, I1, France, 1689-1721 (Royal Historical 
Society publications, Camden, ser. 3, XX XV, London, 1925), 197, hereafter cited as 
Brit. dipl. instrs., 11, France, 1689-1721; Paris, Archives du ministére des affaires 
étrangéres, Correspondance politique, Angleterre, 426: 199, hereafter cited as Corr. 
pol., Ang.; also Cal. st. paps., col., A. & W. I., 1720-1, 132; ibid., 1722-3, 83 et passim. 

Cal. st. paps., col., A. & W.I., 1719-20, 32-41; Reports of the regents of the university 
on the boundaries of the state of New York (Albany, 1874, 1884), I, 106-7, 112-13. 

7Cal. st. paps., col., A. & W. I., 1719-20, 32. 
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on the ground that all the lands drained by the rivers which had 
been discovered and explored by Frenchmen belonged to France.*® 
To block any possibility of further English encroachments beyond 
the height of land, the French in 1732 built a fort at Crown Point 
at the southern end of Lake Champlain to stop the threatened 
expansion of British settlements into the valley of Lake Cham- 
plain.® Similarly, in 1717 the French had built Fort Toulouse at 
the junction of the Alabama and Coosa rivers to block further 
British expansion westward in that area.’° 

Following the Peace of Utrecht the idea grew in the minds 
of Englishmen that it was the probable destiny of the British 
colonies to expand beyond the Allegheny mountains. Governor 
Spotswood expressed the idea as early as 1716 and the board of 
trade incorporated it in the famous report of September 8, 1721." 
The French on their side looked upon such a possibility with 
increasing alarm and had begun to feel, even before the outbreak 
of the War of the Austrian Succession, that if New France were 
to be preserved from the threat of British expansion the line of 
defence must be established along the height of land between the 
Atlantic coastal plain and the great interior valleys.” 


The war that broke out over Captain Jenkins’s ear in 1739 
and was merged with the Anglo-French conflict in 1744 began as 
a colonial war, but the attention of the antagonists was diverted 
to the pressing considerations in Europe, and the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was, therefore, singularly ineffective as a settlement of 
colonial questions. Aside from the restoration of Cape Breton to 
France, and a vague provision that questions not specifically 
settled by the treaty should be delegated to joint commissions, 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle did not, in fact, take cognizance 
of the colonial boundary conflict at all."* A joint commission for 
the adjudication of questions arising out of the seizure, legal and 
illegal, of prizes after the signature of the preliminaries, but before 
the ratification of the definitive treaty, was set up, however, at 

SE. B. O'Callaghan (ed.), Documents relative to the colonial history of the state of 
New York (Albany, 1853-87), IX, 959-85, 996-1007, 1014-18, hereafter cited as N.Y. 
col. docs. 

*Jbid., 1X, 1021-3. 

WV. W. Crane, The southern frontier, 1670-1732 (Durham, N.C., 1928), 254-6. 

NN. Y. col. docs., V, 591-630. 

2Jbid., VI, 121-2, 143, 152; Board of trade journals, Jan. 1734/35-Dec. 1741, 290; 
Paris, Archives nationales, Colonies, CIIA/52: 213-213vo, 57: 5-42, 63: 218-22, et passim. 

The treaty is printed entire in A collection of all the treaties of peace, alliance, 


and commerce, between Great Britain and other powers, from the revolution in 1688, to 
the present time (London, 1772), II, 68-85. 
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St. Malo in France at the beginning of 1749. This commission 
met only to find that it could accomplish nothing because of the 
wide divergence between the instructions given by the two 
governments to their commissioners." 

While the commissioners were meeting at St. Malo, the 
Marquis de la Galissoniére, governor-general of New France, had 
taken a series of war-like measures to block the expected con- 
tinuance of the English expansion westward. La Galissoniére, 
one of the ablest colonial administrators France ever had, saw 
more clearly, perhaps, than any other man of his time the real 
nature of the Anglo-French conflict in North America. The 
preservation of New France depended, he believed, upon keeping 
the English settlements to the east of the Allegheny mountains 
and out of the lands between the Bay of Fundy and the River 
St. Lawrence, a region which the British claimed as part of 
Acadia. He was under no illusions as to the economic value of 
New France to the mother country: it had never paid any divi- 
dends and a long time must elapse before it could. Eventually, 
however, he thought that it would pay a profit, and meanwhile, 
so great was its extent and potential wealth, that it must not be 
allowed to fall into English hands. The English, if they possessed 
it, would not only drive the French out of America, but would 
soon seize the colonies of Spain as well, and this upsetting of the 
balance of power in America would inevitably affect the balance 
of power in Europe. Great Britain’s present power, he main- 
tained, was built upon its colonies. What must its power be if 
its colonies were allowed to expand so far beyond what they 
now were? The British post at Oswego was the first breach in 
the defences of New France. That breach must be closed and 
the British forced to remain behind the mountains, because, once 
located on the upper waters either of the St. Lawrence system 
or the Mississippi, Great Britain would be able easily to break 
the line of communications between Canada and Louisiana, and 
to strike with disastrous results at either one. In Acadia, however, 
the British must not be allowed even to emerge beyond the 
peninsula of that name; for the St. John river, which rises only 
a few miles from the city of Quebec, not only furnished the only 
practicable outlet from Quebec to Louisbourg and the sea in the 
winter when the St. Lawrence river was frozen, but would in time 


4C. O. Paullin (ed.), European treaties bearing on the history of the United States 
and its dependencies (Washington, 1937), IV of the series begun by Frances G. Daven- 
port, 72; W. L. Clements Library, Papers of William Mildmay—‘‘memorials,’’ here- 
after cited as Mildmay papers—‘‘memorials.”’ 
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of war furnish the British an easy access to the heart of New 
France.* 

It was to forestall expansive movements by the British that, 
in the summer of 1749, La Galissoniére sent an expedition into 
Acadia to establish a fort on the St. John and another on the 
isthmus of Chignecto, and dispatched Céloron de Blainville on his 
famous junket down the Ohio to anticipate the efforts of the 
Ohio Company in the lands along La Belle Riviére. It was for 
similar reasons, also, that he revived the old French policy of 
cultivating the friendship of the Iroquois with a view to en- 
couraging them to repudiate the British establishment at Oswego. 
This he did in preparation for the time when fortune might give 
the French an excuse for sending an expedition to seize that 
obnoxious post.’ La Galissoniére returned to France in 1749 
and was succeeded by La Jonquiére, who accepted his policy and 
proceeded with the war-like activities that La Galissoniére had 
set on foot. This programme of defensive aggression, in which 
Governor Vaudreuil of Louisiana co-operated, was approved and 
encouraged by the French ministry and carried forward by La 
Jonquiére’s successors, Duquesne and Vaudreuil. 

While the commission of St. Malo was carrying on its futile 
deliberations, and while La Galissoniére was dispatching his 
claim-staking expeditions into Acadia and the Ohio valley, there 
was taking place a rush of Frenchmen into the islands of St. 
Lucia and Tobago. According to an Anglo-French agreement of 
1730, the island of St. Lucia, together with St. Vincent’s and 
Dominica, were to have been left unoccupied until such time as 
their ownership might be decided.'” The occupation of St. Lucia 
in 1744, and its continued occupation after the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, therefore, was immediately protested by the British 
government as a violation of the agreement of 1730.18 Parrying 
the protest, the French foreign minister, Puysieulx, suggested that 
the question of ownership now be fully decided, and that the 
commission at that moment meeting in St. Malo be empowered 

BN. Y. col. docs., X, 220-32. 
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to make the decision.!® This proposal was received with some 
coolness by the Duke of Bedford, but it had hardly been made 
before news came of the conflict of Cornwallis and La Jonquiére 
in Acadia, and the arrest of some British traders by French 
soldiers in the region of the Great Lakes and the Ohio valley.”° 
It was only natural, therefore, that the French ministry, through 
Durand, its chargé d'affaires in London, should now propose that 
the commission be reorganized and empowered to settle all the 
questions at issue on the continent of North America.”! 

Bedford was frankly sceptical, but after some hesitation he 
agreed to the French proposal and entered into negotiations for 
an agreement upon the instructions that should be given the 
commissioners in the forthcoming conference. Eventually William 
Mildmay, an Englishman of good family but mediocre intelligence, 
and William Shirley, governor of the colony of Massachusetts, 
were named commissioners for Great Britain; La Galissoniére, 
the most determined and able French opponent of British expan- 
sion in North America, and Etienne de Silhouette were named 
commissioners for France. These commissioners held their first 
meeting on August 31, 1750, only to find that, after more than a 
year of diplomatic negotiations, their instructions had not been 
agreed upon. As a result, they were at a loss to know precisely 
how they were to proceed or exactly what problems they were to 
consider.” 

After wrangling for some time over procedure, and while 
waiting for clearer instructions, the commission got down to 
business on the question of the ownership of Acadia. The British 
ministry and the British commissioners were under the impression 
that France was not particularly interested in Acadia, but rather 
in St. Lucia, and that the French commissioners would eventually 
propose that Great Britain be given a clear title to Acadia in 
exchange for a clear French title to St. Lucia and perhaps Tobago. 
The British were determined, however, to insist upon the ‘‘rights”’ 
of the British crown in both places and strive for a compromise 
that would give England the greater Acadia and at least the 
larger share of the disputed islands in the West Indies.* Their 
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claim, presented in great detail in their memoir of January 11, 
1751, outlined an Acadia which was bounded by the Penobscot 
and St. Lawrence rivers and a line which, passing into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence north of the peninsula of Gaspé, extended south- 
easterly in such a way as to include Cape Breton and Nova Scotia. 
This, they said, was the true Acadia, but as Cape Breton had 
been specifically re-ceded to France by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, this island was excepted from the British plan.* 

In opposition to this claim the French commissioners, in their 
memorial of October 4, 1751, argued that the ‘‘anciennes limites”’ 
of Acadia, mentioned in the Treaty of Utrecht, included only that 
part of Acadia lying between Port Royal and Cape Canseau. 
This was the original Acadia, they claimed, and only France 
knew what the limits of that original Acadia were. These limits 
had been specified in the Treaty of Utrecht to distinguish between 
the small Acadia that it was the intention of Louis XIV to cede 
to the English, and the large region that had come to be called 
Acadia at the time of the recession of that country to France in 
the Treaty of Breda, which included a good many territories 
outside the ‘‘anciennes limites.”"> This description of the original 
Acadia and of the intentions of Louis XIV was false, and the 
French commissioners probably knew it was;* but they were 
determined never to admit that the British had any title to any 
land outside the peninsula of Nova Scotia. For lying behind this 
determination was the thought of La Galissoniére, which the 
British ministers never adequately realized, that the control of 
the valley of the St. John was a matter of vital importance for 
the preservation of the northern French colonies. 

Obviously, the claims of the two countries were fundamentally 
opposite to each other, and apparently impossible of conciliation. 
This became apparent to both sides by the end of 1751, and the 
history of the commission from that time on is a history of 
dalliance and futile jockeying for position. Memorials were 
exchanged with regard to the islands of St. Lucia and Tobago, 
only to show that the problem of disputed ownership was as 
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impossible of resolution there as elsewhere.?” Early in 1752 the 
British government attempted to have the question of American 
boundaries taken out of the hands of the commission and negoti- 
ated directly de cour a cour.* Upon the refusal of France to 
abandon the commission the British began to sabotage its work, 
with the result that the year 1753 was wasted in a debate over 
the question whether the British should submit their documents 
in French or in their native tongue.?® The battle of Fort Necessity 
brought home to the French and British ministers a realization of 
the imminence of genuine warfare, and a final acquiescence by 
France in the British proposal to settle the quarrel by direct 
negotiation. As a sop to French sensibilities over the commission, 
that moribund body was revivified, and carried on its work 
contemporaneously with the direct negotiations that were begun 
in London early in 1755. It was never effective, however, after 
1752, and neither side had any real hope that it might accomplish 
its ostensible ends.*° 


The French backfire, started by La Galissoniére to forestall 
British expansion in the interior valleys of North America, 
spread so rapidly between 1751 and 1753 that the British govern- 
ment soon came to realize that if any settlement of the boundary 
question were to be achieved at all, it must be made by some 
agency more rapid than the dilatory commission sitting at Paris. 
The British proposal for direct negotiation was declined by 
France; but the intensity of the conflict in North America reaching 
its climax in the summer of 1754 made it imperative, if actual 
war were to be avoided, that a more effective way of negotiating 
be found. The preparations for Braddock’s expedition, following 
the news of Fort Necessity, frightened Rouillé into a realization 
of the danger of war, and led him to acquiesce at long last in 
the British demand. The result was that Count Mirepoix, the 
French ambassador, returned to London in 1755 with instructions 
to begin a direct negotiation.*! Mirepoix undertook the work 
immediately, only to find Sir Thomas Robinson, the new British 
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secretary of state, better informed on the geography of America 
than himself, and prepared to demonstrate that the French had 
never laid claim to any territory on the upper waters of the 
Ohio prior to the War of the Austrian Succession.*? On the other 
hand, the British claim to the lands lying along the Allegheny 
and the Ohio was based, according to Robinson, not only upon 
the vague provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht, but also upon 
purchase from the Indians.** Mirepoix was unable to meet 
Robinson’s arguments and referred them to his home government. 
The French ambassador proposed that the entire situation west 
of the mountains be restored to the status quo ante bellum, and 
that the question of titles be referred to the commission sitting 
at Paris.** This proposal was not satisfactory to the British 
cabinet and, after some diplomatic sparring, Robinson was 
authorized to make a definite proposal to France. On February 
9, 1755, he was instructed to negotiate upon the basis of Mirepoix’s 
proposals along the following lines: the Ohio valley was to be 
evacuated and the territory left unoccupied but open to the 
nationals of both countries for the purpose of trade; the bounds 
of this area, which were to be regarded as having prevailed at 
the time of the Treaty of Utrecht, were to be as follows: “‘the 
limits of the English colonies should terminate at the mountains, 
and .. . all the land beyond, as far as the Lakes and to the Ohio 
and Wabash rivers, should remain as formerly free to the natives 
of the country, and to the French and English for the purpose 
of travel and commerce only.’’ Robinson proposed that agreement 
upon these points should be first arrived at; once these questions 
were settled the negotiators might proceed to the other less 
pressing questions with regard to North America.* 

In transmitting this proposal Mirepoix expressed the belief 
that the British were genuinely desirous of making peace. He 
was impressed by the necessity for quick action, however, and 
urged that he be empowered to negotiate upon the basis of 
Robinson’s proposal. The Ohio valley was the point of greatest 
tension, and if that problem could be solved other disputes might 
be taken up at leisure. Mirepoix thought this would be easy. 
Robinson, for his part, encouraged by Mirepoix’s optimism and 
with the sanction of the cabinet, proceeded to define the proposed 
neutral zone as “The River Ohio, with the Countries on Each 
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Side of the sd. River from the Alleghany Mountains to the Lake 
of Ontario, the River of Niagara, the Lake of Erie, and The 
River Oubach or St. Jerome.’’** With regard to the lakes Robinson 
was instructed by the cabinet to demand the free navigation of 
the Niagara river and lakes Ontario and Erie, plus the demolition 
of any forts on the ‘‘West Side’ of the Niagara river and the fort 
at Crown Point. With regard to Acadia he was to demand the 
isthmus of Nova Scotia and a strip of land along the Bay of 
Fundy from the isthmus to the borders of New England; the 
land between this strip and the St. Lawrence river might be left 
neutral, as that in the Ohio valley.*’ 

Because of Mirepoix’s optimism the British ministry seemed 
justified in believing that a peaceful settlement of the Canadian 
boundary would now be made. Even the Duke of Newcastle 
allowed himself to think that the Anglo-French disputes would 
be satisfactorily compromised. But now it was the British who 
were over-confident; they had failed to take into consideration the 
ideas of their own Earl of Halifax, president of the board of 
trade, who had not been present at the cabinet meetings that 
had authorized Robinson’s concessions. When shown Robinson’s 
plan Halifax found much in it to criticize. He pointed out the 
vagueness of the plan with regard to the territory south of the 
lakes and the fact that, however drawn, the proposed line along 
the mountains would cut off actual settlements in the western 
parts of New York and Pennsylvania. He criticized it also on 
the ground that it was a great surrender of the lands of the 
Iroquois Indians, which included not only the land up to the 
lakes, but even beyond, in the region of Lake Erie and Lake 
Huron. With regard to Nova Scotia he maintained that Great 
Britain’s rights to that country were so clear and indisputable 
that any concession there must be made only in consideration of 
some valuable concession by the French elsewhere.*® 

Halifax’s objections to Robinson’s plan were so convincing 
that the cabinet reversed itself and, on February 20, Robinson’s 
concessions, so significant for the possible later history of North 
America, were revised. In the new plan arbitrary lines were to 
be substituted for natural boundaries; the British colonies were 
to be bounded by a line, which, starting at Cuyahoga bay on 
the south side of Lake Erie, was to run south to its intersection 
with the fortieth degree of north latitude, and from that point 
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south-west to the line of the thirty-seventh degree of north 
latitude. The French territory was to be bounded on the east 
by a line which, starting from the mouth of the Maumee river 
on Lake Erie, should run directly to the source of the Wabash 
river, thence down that river to its confluence with the Ohio, 
and then due south to the line of the thirty-seventh degree of 
north latitude. The territory between these lines was to be left 
to the natives, but it was to remain open to both Frenchmen 
and Englishmen for trade. With regard to the lakes region, the 
new plan proposed that the forts at Crown Point and Niagara 
be demolished, and that these waterways should remain open to 
the subjects of both crowns for trade. The boundary of Nova 
Scotia was to be the Penobscot river and a line due north from 
its source to the St. Lawrence; but a straight line was to be 
drawn from a point some distance up the Penobscot to a point 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence north of Cape Tourmentin, and the 
lands between that line and the St. Lawrence were to be left 
unoccupied by either France or Great Britain, although open to 
the nationals of both for the purposes of trade.*® 

Unfortunately for the fate of the negotiation, Rouillé had been 
favourably impressed by the concessions made by Robinson in 
the plan submitted to the French ambassador on February 19. 
In his reply he accepted Robinson’s willingness to use the 
mountains as a boundary as an admission that the land beyond 
the mountains did not belong to Great Britain. He was therefore 
able to make much of the French king’s spirit of sacrifice in 
evacuating the region in the upper Ohio and in destroying the 
forts built on this land which his christian majesty considered as 
incontestably his. But the demolition of forts must be reciprocal, 
said Rouillé, and therefore the British must demolish their posts 
at Oswego, Chignecto, Beaubassin, and Minas. As to the pro- 
posed neutral zone along the Ohio, Rouillé indicated that France 
would never be willing to include in that zone the lands west of 
the Ohio; the neutral zone must be the land between the upper 
Ohio and the mountains. Further, Robinson’s proposal to leave 
the neutral zone open to the nationals of both nations the French 
minister found to be impractical.*® 

Both courts had thus, by February 20, withdrawn from the 
concessions already made by their respective negotiators and this 
withdrawal, coupled with the course of events elsewhere, was 
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fatal. Then, before the British had time to reply to Rouillé’s 
communication, the Halifax-inspired plan of February 20 was 
received in Paris, and Rouillé displayed a great and righteous 
indignation over the inconsistencies of the British and their 
apparent disposition to increase rather than compromise their 
demands as a result of the conciliatory French attitude. The 
proposal to substitute an arbitrary line for the mountains he 
considered impossible of effective operation and he ridiculed the 
British claim that a line along the mountains would cut off 
English settlements in western Pennsylvania and New York. The 
line, he said, might be drawn along the westernmost range of the 
mountains and thereby include in the British territories the 
settlements in the mountain valleys that the British were un- 
willing to give up. The British pretension to the lands north of 
the lakes, based upon article 15 of the Treaty of Utrecht, he 
considered equally preposterous. For the present, he thought 
the important thing was to arrive at an arrangement that would 
bring an end to hostilities on the Ohio.“ 

As was to have been expected, this cool reception of the British 
plan of February 20 showed how difficult it would be to bring 
the conflicting claims of the two countries to any successful 
compromise. The climax of the negotiation was reached when, 
on March 7, Robinson presented a counter-project to the French 
plan of February 19. This document outlined what the British 
seem fatuously to have expected might be the basis of a definitive 
agreement. It repeated the proposal that the arbitrary lines 
described in the plan of February 20, rather than the natural 
boundaries, be used to define the limits of the two empires, and 
again insisted that the neutral zone between these lines, as well 
as the navigation of the lakes, be left open to the traders of both. 
With regard to Acadia it simply repeated the propositions con- 
tained in the British memorandum of February 20.” 

This Halifax-inspired counter-project of March 7 reaped the 
whirlwind. Rouillé repeated his former objection that the 
arbitrary lines would make for more dispute rather than less. 
The British demand for the neutralization of the Ohio and the 
use of the Wabash as the western boundary of the neutral zone, 
he insisted, would jeopardize both those lines of communication 
between Louisiana and Canada and could never be accepted. As 
for the navigation of the lakes, one might as well demand the cession 
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of Canada entire, since these lakes lay in the very heart of that 
province. The British claim to the lands of the Iroquois Rouillé 
considered absurd. The Indians, to begin with, had no title; 
since they were a migratory people, acceptance of the British 
claim would be tantamount to accepting the principle that 
wherever an Indian pitched his tent he had title to the land; 
from which it would follow that the Iroquois had only to move 
into lower Canada to give the English title to that area also. 
Rouillé was equally disturbed by the English demands with 
regard to Acadia. The boundary line proposed in the British 
project would cut the southern bank of the St. Lawrence into two 
halves. The lower half between the St. Lawrence and a British 
Acadia would remain neutral; but Rouillé feared that the silence 
of the memorandum on the point relative to the upper half of 
this shore, lying across the river from Montreal and Fort Frontenac, 
indicated an intention of the British soon to demand that territory 
as their own. If England did not desire war, let her cease to 
expect to acquire the greater part of Canada by treaty. After 
all, the value of the land involved and of the fur trade of which 
Great Britain made such a point was infinitesimal—much less, 
indeed, than the cost of the present negotiation; the important 
thing, it seemed to Rouillé, was the security of the two empires 
and a compromise that would achieve that security. For France 
to accede to the British proposals would place England in a 
position in time of war to seize almost without effort both Canada 
and Louisiana.* 

The British counter-project of March 7 and the French reply 
foreshadow the fate of the negotiation and mark the beginning 
of its end. Four days after the counter-project had been delivered 
and before the French reply, Robinson wrote to Benjamin Keene 
at Madrid stating his personal conviction that France had never 
desired more than a mere cessation of arms, and on the same day 
George II published a proclamation offering bounties to recruits 
to the navy, and a wave of war-like fervour began to run through 
England.* 

For a moment during the spring it appeared that Mirepoix 
had secret orders from Louis XV and Madame de Pompadour 
over the heads of the French ministers to continue the negotiation, 
even at the cost of accepting the British demands. He went so 
far as to indicate a willingness to accept the proposed British line 
in Acadia in exchange for one of the disputed islands of the West 
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Indies. He intimated that France would consent to demolish the 
fort at Crown Point and proposed that south of the lakes and 
the St. Lawrence there be established a lisiére twenty leagues in 
breadth, in which the French might have no establishments 
except in that part of it that lay along the St. Lawrence. East 
of the Wabash, similarly, he proposed a lisiére twenty leagues in 
breadth. As for the western boundary of the British settlements 
he suggested a line to be drawn from the Venango to the mountains 
and thence along the mountains to their southern end. Robinson 
was especially impressed by the advantages of this proposal to 
England for, he said, “if the top of our line can be adjusted, I 
should humbly think the mountains stretching as they do far to 
the West would be a very advantageous boundary for our Caro- 
linas.’’* The British ministry was sceptical of Mirepoix’s authority 
to make any such far-reaching proposals, but it submitted a 
project embodying them, and this document continued to serve 
as the basis of the conversations between Mirepoix and Robinson. 
But neither court was any longer in a mood for serious negotiations. 
Robinson, indeed, indicated rather clearly that his proposals were 
now made with a desire to “humour”’ Mirepoix, but without much 
expectation that it would do any good, ‘‘France being so low, we 
so superior at Sea and such the alacrity of the whole nation— 
England would never have such an opportunity.’’* 

It is hardly necessary to follow the intricacies of the resulting 
exchange of proposals and counter-proposals. On April 5 Robinson 
submitted to the French ambassador a memorandum which, while 
repeating the other British claims, now demanded, as Rouillé had 
anticipated, that the lakes and the St. Lawrence be recognized as 
the boundary.*? Rouillé lost no time in rejecting this proposal. 
As he saw the situation there remained three points upon which 
France would not think of compromise: first, this preposterous 
claim of the British to the lakes and the St. Lawrence as a bounda- 
ry; second, their demand for a lisiére along the Bay of Fundy; 
and third, their demand that the territory between the Ohio and 
the Wabash be made a neutral zone. If the British were not 
willing to modify their demands on those three points, Rouillé 
considered it useless to negotiate further.*® 

The negotiation continued, none the less, until June. On the 
sixth of that month Robinson handed to Mirepoix a memorial 
which showed no disposition to compromise on any of the essential 
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points in the negotiation.*® Rouillé, convinced that the British 
ministers were now playing for time, instructed Mirepoix to 
seize upon the first logical excuse to return home.®® The day after 
this letter was written and two days before it was received, news 
arrived in London, July 15, 1755, that Admiral Boscawen had 
intercepted the French fleet off Newfoundland and had seized 
two French men-of-war, the Alcide and the Lys, with eight 
companies of soldiers and two hundred thousand livres in money.*! 
Robinson hastened to assure Mirepoix that the fight had been 
the result of ‘‘misunderstanding,”’ but Mirepoix refused to discuss 
the matter and left London without taking the usual leave.* 


With the departure of Mirepoix from London, which was 
shortly followed by the news of the Braddock fiasco in Virginia, 
and the increased number of seizures of French ships on the high 
seas, Great Britain and France were to all intents and purposes 
at war. But it was almost a year before war was actually declared, 
and the reason for this delay seems to have been the desire of 
both participants to mend their diplomatic fences in Europe. To 
Spain both England and France made overtures in the autumn 
of 1755 and the winter of 1756. Duras, the French minister in 
Madrid, played up to the Spanish court the imagined threat of 
British expansiveness to the balance of colonial power in America, 
and pressed for a renewal of the family compact, but he made 
little progress because, as he reported, Ricardo Wall was com- 
pletely dominated by Benjamin Keene, the British minister. 
Spain would not take sides and the best France could do was to 
get from Spain a vague offer of mediation in the dispute.™ 
Benjamin Keene, however, could do very little better and, 
although England offered Wall certain valuable concessions in 
return for a more benevolent attitude toward the British side, 
the Spanish minister successfully maintained his position of 
neutrality.™ 

On the other hand, both sides hoped for support from Prussia. 
Down to the summer of 1755 Frederick II was sympathetic to 
the French side in the colonial dispute. As the ally of France 
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he had taken a great interest in the Anglo-French negotiations 
and had given the French ministers a considerable amount of 
free advice, ‘‘which shows at once his sympathy for the French 
cause and his little estimation of the French ministers.’ But 
after the return of Mirepoix to Paris in July, Frederick began 
negotiations with England, moving toward a rapprochement with 
that country—negotiations which terminated in the Treaty of 
Westminster on January 16, 1756. Immediately upon the signa- 
ture of that treaty, he offered France and Great Britain his good 
offices for mediation of the Anglo-French colonial dispute.* 
Negotiations between France and Great Britain, as a matter 
of fact, had not entirely ceased, and informal conversations 
through devious channels had continued through the year 1755 
and well into 1756. Joshua Van Eck, Anglo-Dutch banker, 
approached the British ministry and had a number of conferences 
with the ministers, but he was unable to bring them to concede 
the essential points in the French demands referring to Acadia, 
although he indicated that they seemed to be willing to concede 
to France the possession of the St. John river.5’ On the basis of 
these assurances and despite the war-like attitude of the British 
parliament, on December 21, 1755, Rouillé wrote a note and 
memoir by way of Joseph Yorke, British minister at the Hague, 
to Henry Fox, who had succeeded Robinson in the foreign office, 
assuring him of France’s desire for peace and of its willingness 
to reopen the negotiation if Great Britain would restore the 
prizes already made at sea.** But the tone of this communication 
was hardly calculated to promote peace. It bluntly stated that 
if England refused to reopen negotiation on this basis France 
would consider this ‘‘denial of justice’ as a declaration of war.®® 
Great Britain did refuse to reopen negotiations; as a matter of 
fact Rouillé’s letter was apparently written rather for the purpose 
of creating sympathy in the other European chancellories than 
with any hope that England might favourably respond. Fox’s 
reply took the position that, as Great Britain’s actions, both on 
the continent of America and on the high seas, were purely de- 
fensive, it could not accept any such proposal for peace.*® The 
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fact was, of course, that England was now thoroughly aroused 
and clamouring for war, and no British minister could refuse the 
demand. Rouillé’s dispatch, however, did furnish Frederick II 
with an opportunity to offer his services as honest broker between 
“his two friends.’’ Great Britain and France were not yet ready 
for war. France had some inkling of Frederick’s negotiations 
with the British ministers, and had begun seriously to consider 
the possibility of a rapprochement with Vienna. News of the 
Anglo-Prussian defensive Treaty of Westminster, which was 
signed three days after Fox’s reply to Rouillé’s note, produced 
at the French court an outburst of pained surprise, real or feigned, 
and hastened French negotiations with the empress queen. As it 
was felt those negotiations must be brought to a successful con- 
clusion before France could engage in war, France accepted with 
reservations the Prussian offer of mediation.” 

The British reply to Frederick’s offer was to the effect that 
it had been France.who broke off the negotiations of the preceding 
year; but that, if his Prussian majesty could find some way of 
renewing the negotiation, Great Britain would listen with great 
attention to whatever France might have to say. It would even 
go so far as to admit certain modifications of the counter-project 
of March 7, 1755; that is to say, it would grant to France a 
passage overland from Quebec to a point on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence opposite Isle St. Jean (Prince Edward Island) and a 
lisiére along the southern bank of the St. Lawrence river. Great 
Britain would insist, however, upon owning both the peninsula 
and the isthmus of Acadia and all the shores of the Bay of Fundy. 
As for the prizes, it would consent to a reciprocal return of all 
vessels taken or detained by one side or the other. On the other 
American questions the British were silent.” 

This was, indeed, a considerable last-minute modification of 
the British position on Nova Scotia. France replied by sending 
Frederick copies of the Mirepoix-Robinson correspondence, and 
by a review of the concessions already made by France in the 
face of British shiftiness. France accepted Prussian mediation; 
but it declared that no accommodation was possible until positive 
orders were given by George II for the restitution of French 
prizes taken by British ships. The French reply also made note 
of the fact that the same answer had been given to Spain, which 
had offered its good offices in the Anglo-French dispute. Frederick, 
in transmitting the French communication, placed the first 


6'Waddington, Louis XV et le renversement des alliances, 250; Arch. Can., Corr. 
pol., Ang., 440: 126-8. 
®Brit. Mus., Add. MSS, 6811: 55-60. 
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emphasis upon the question whether Great Britain would accept 
the ‘‘advantages’” that France had to offer in America, and 
suggested on his own initiative that the other issues between 
them might be settled by an international congress.™ 

In its reply to the British concession in Nova Scotia the 
French court declared it could never accept anything less in 
Acadia than the free navigation of the St. John river, nor would 
it cede to Great Britain the shore of the Bay of Fundy between 
that river and Beaubassin on the isthmus.®* This reply finally 
placed France in the position of refusing to accept the concessions 
of the British court. If the negotiation had really been undertaken 
by France to win the sympathy of the European courts, it certainly 
had failed to demonstrate any genuine desire on the part of 
France for peace. On the other hand, the two apparently real 
concessions offered by Great Britain demonstrate either that the 
British ministers were sincerely desirous of a last-minute accommo- 
dation or that they were possessed of a political finesse not usually 
attributed to them. On May 11 Holdernesse handed to the 
Prussian minister in London a letter notifying Frederick that his 
British majesty had abandoned all hope of a peaceful settlement 
and must therefore declare war on France.® The declaration 
itself, published on May 17, 1756, cited the ‘unwarrantable 
proceedings’ of the French in the West Indies and on the continent 
of North America ‘“‘particularly in Our Province of Nova Scotia” 
as showing a ‘‘formed design and resolution of that Country’”’ to 
violate the British possessions in those parts. Great Britain, 
said the declaration, had taken only defensive measures in the 
hope that France might live up to its assurances of a desire for 
peaceful settlement; but now news of the seizure of Minorca made 
it impossible longer to delay and England declared war against 
the French king, ‘‘who so unjustly began it.’® By this time 
France also was ready, for the negotiation with Vienna had 
culminated successfully in the signature of the Franco-Austrian 
defensive Treaty of Versailles on May 1. 

Great Britain and France were now formally at war, after a 
long series of more or less sincere but uniformly ineffective attempts 
to avoid it by peaceful means. In general, the war was fought 
over the delimitation of their respective possessions in America. 
Six areas were concerned: Rupert’s Land, Acadia, the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes basin, the Ohio valley, the Mexican gulf 
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coastal plain, and the West Indies. Rupert’s Land and the gulf 
coastal plain had entered into the discussions of the diplomats 
but little. Of the other four, the West Indies and the St. Lawrence 
valley seem to have offered no insoluble difficulties. The first 
actual fighting took place in Acadia and in the valley of the 
Ohio; but one is struck by the fact that, in all the negotiations 
between the departure of Mirepoix from London in July, 1755, 
and the actual declaration of war on May 17, 1756, the Ohio is 
scarcely mentioned. Even there the essential question was 
whether the Anglo-French boundary was to be the mountains or 
the arbitrary ‘‘Halifax line’’ a few miles to the west of them, and 
whether or not the proposed neutral zone should include the 
lands between the Ohio and the Wabash. Early in 1755 Robinson 
had officially offered to accept the Alleghenies as the boundary, 
and in March both Robinson and Newcastle assured Mirepoix 
that Acadia was of far greater importance to Great Britain than 
the Ohio or the West Indies.*’ 

In the last analysis, then, it appears that the valley of the 
St. John river in Acadia, was the territory on which both sides 
found it absolutely impossible to compromise. It is true that 
Halifax intimated that Great Britain might be willing to give up 
the idea of a lisiére along the Bay of Fundy in return for a 
sufficiently valuable consideration,** and that Mirepoix had indi- 
cated a willingness to accept the British offer on the question of 
the St. John in return for one of the disputed islands in the 
Caribbean, presumably St. Lucia.*® But Halifax’s suggestion 
was not communicated to France, and Mirepoix’s was apparently 
made without authority. On the contrary, the French foreign 
ministers consistently maintained the determination of France 
to retain the St. John throughout its length, for strategic reasons. 
The area in question was of far less importance to Great Britain 
than to France; but the British ministers never seemed to realize 
that that river valley was the one consideration on which France 
could never be expected to make any real concession. In any 
case, without under-estimating the importance of the Ohio or the 
St. Lawrence, or even the West Indies, in tipping the diplomatic 
scales toward war, it seems clear that the valley of the St. John, 
and not the Ohio, was the crucial point on which Anglo-French 
diplomacy, between 1749 and 1756, turned—and collapsed. 


. . Max SAVELLE 
Stanford University. 


Arch. Can., Corr. pol., Ang., 438: 122-4, 297-305. 
*8Pease, Anglo-French boundary disputes in the west, 111-14. 
*°Thid., 189. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE DISORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND DURING THE AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


N the year 1769 a government, entirely planned in England, was 
bestowed on the destitute and practically unpopulated island 
of St. John.!. The payment for its civil establishment was to be 
made out of the quit rents paid by the proprietors who had been 
granted the land two years previously. This experiment from the 
beginning, however, proved futile. The proprietors failed to pay 
their quit rents and the subsequent loss of salary to the officials 
made living very difficult for those men and their families. 

On August 2, 1775, Governor Patterson, having obtained 
twelve months’ leave of absence, sailed for England to attend to 
his private affairs, to prove conclusively the total failure of the 
proprietors’ scheme, and to suggest that the civil establishment 
should, in future, be paid by the treasury. He did not return 
until 1780. The question was reported to parliament in 1777. 
From that year the civil establishment of St. John’s island was 
paid by grant of parliament, and the quit rents arising for a certain 
number of years were to be used in payment of arrears of salaries 
due to the officers. But from 1776 to 1780 there was no one on 
the island authorized to enforce payment of the quit rents and 
the rents were, from 1778, forbidden to be paid in England. It 
was therefore impossible to know where they could be legally 
received. In Patterson’s absence, Callbeck, as eldest councillor, 
administered the government.? But, in the same year, Callbeck, 
Surveyor-General Wright, and David Higgins, the naval officer, 
were carried away by American rebels and did not return until 
May 1, 1776.5 Chief Justice Duport died January 29, 1774, and 
his successor was not appointed until June 25, 1776. In the 
meantime, as there was no properly qualified person on the island 
to fill this vacancy, except the attorney-general who could not be 
spared, the governor was obliged to have the office temporarily 
administered by three men, Robert Stuart, Thomas Wright, and 
John R. Spence. William Allanby, the provost marshal and 
collector of revenue, left the island on six months’ leave of absence 
for the recovery of his health, early in the spring of 1775, and did 
not return until 1779. The Hon. Thomas Desbrisay, the lieuten- 


'The name was not changed until 1799. 


*Public Record Office, London, C.O. 227, vol. 2, p. 120, Callbeck to Germain, 
Aug. 3, 1775. 


3C.0. 227, vol. 2, p. 163, Callbeck to Germain, May 1, 1776. 
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ant-governor, secretary, and registrar, was never on the island 
until 1779. Probably he had heard from Hillsborough, Governor 
Patterson’s description of the destitution which prevailed there. 
Fearing his arrival, Patterson had written: ‘I am in daily expecta- 
tion of a ship from London with passengers and one from Ireland 
with Mr. Desbrisay and family though I dread the consequences 
if they do as there is not a house for to put their heads into and 
if they do not bring provisions to serve them until next June they 
must absolutely starve for there is not one loaf of bread nor flower 
to make one to be bought in the island.”"* Even the members of 
the council and assembly, having no douceurs to expect, were 
absent from the meetings for long periods. Apparently, then, for 
many months of 1775, the only government officials attending to 
their duties were John Budd, clerk of the crown and coroner, and 
John Webster, commissary of stores. 

With the beginning of hostilities, the island was totally un- 
protected. There were no militia, ammunition, or other satis- 
factory arrangements for defence. Even communication was 
difficult. Patterson’s suggestion to the secretary of state was 
that easy communication could be established by means of 
military roads through the island extending, in all, 215 miles. 
Germain, however, disapproved of the scheme and reported that 
the possession of military roads would be a menace to the island 
as it would enable an enemy to penetrate by unexpected routes 
into the interior. He also pointed out that in the weak state of 
St. John’s island the lack of good roads might be considered a 
great security to the settlements. 

Not only was St. John’s island exposed to rebel American 
attacks but also to French intrigues. For the French, 250 in 
number, were totally disaffected with regard to the English and 
publicly announced their hopes of a rebel invasion. The Indians, 
too, were a constant source of worry, their hostile dispositions 
necessitating frequent presents. By 1777, Callbeck had made 
peace with seven tribes. For further protection he undertook to 
raise a company of one hundred men. 

The first attack on the island roused the British authorities to 
action. The Newfoundland fleet was consequently augmented 
and ordered to be especially protective of the possessions in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence... Ammunition was brought from Halifax 
and a seven-gun battery erected at Charlottetown. Colonel 


‘C.0. 226, vol. 1, p. 25, Patterson to Hillsborough, Oct. 24, 1770. 
5C.0. 189, vol. 10, p. 78, Germain to Callbeck, April 1, 1776. 
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Hierlihy was later sent from New York with acorps. But, besides 
the anxiety occasioned by the rebels and disaffected French and 
Indians, there was trouble caused by the men of the independent 
companies. All kinds of robberies were frequent, but the per- 
petrators, although generally well known, were seldom, in this 
disorganized period, convicted. 

In 1778, the probability of a rupture with France induced 
Germain to order the absent government officials—Patterson, 
Desbrisay, and Allenby—to repair to their posts, and eventually 
they found their way back. In the following year Desbrisay 
applied for leave of absence. When Patterson returned he found 
everything at a standstill, the laws very much relaxed, and the 
colony in debt. He also found that in the general turmoil of the 
war period, the officials had made use of his absence to acquire a 
monopoly of the town and pasture lots in the royalty of Charlotte- 
town. The board of trade, however, highly disapproved of this 
unwarranted seizure of the lots and ordered the governor to have 
them immediately given up. 

Since the terms upon which St. John’s island had been granted 
a separate government in 1769 had not been fulfilled and since 
the civil government remained a burden to England, the island 
was included in the reorganization of 1784. It was, at that time, 
re-annexed to the government of Nova Scotia, and the payment 
of the civil establishment was reduced. 


O'Leary, P.E.I. HELEN JEAN CHAMPION 


DuNCAN MCcCGILLIVRAY’S MOVEMENTS IN 1801 


In the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW for March, 1937, under 
the title ‘David Thompson and the Columbia river,” I discussed 
the first journeys of David Thompson and Duncan McGillivray 
into the Rocky mountains, and showed that the latter had not 
gone westward into the mountains in 1801 but had descended the 
Saskatchewan river to Grand Portage. 

An interesting corroboration of the correctness of my statement 
has recently come to light in a small note-book of 44 pages, meas- 
uring 3X51 inches, which was found in the Legislative Library in 
Winnipeg and which, through the kindness of Mr. J. L. Johnston, 
the librarian, I have had the privilege of examining. It belonged to 
Peter Fidler, a clerk in the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
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and a contemporary of David Thompson. On the first page it has 
the annotation: ‘Bot of Mr. J. P. Whitford. Peter Fidler 11th 
Sept. 1794.’’; and it contains memoranda by Fidler up till 1820. 
In the summer of 1800 he ascended the South Saskatchewan river 
and built Chesterfield House, where he remained for the winter, 
and where, on November 10, his son George was born. In the 
spring of 1801 he descended the river to Cumberland House where 
he remained until he started on his return journey up the same 
river to Chesterfield House. During this time he made the follow- 
ing memorandum in his little pocket note-book : 

Lat 

52° 22’—115° 8’ Acton House D. T. 

53° 44 —113° 11 Edmonton House 

53° 0—122.43 here Mr. Alext McKenzie left his canoe at the river—the river 
running due south from thence, and is supposed to be the Columbia—he thence 
passed overland to the sea coast, and the utmost extent of his route was in 52° 23’— 
128° 15’, but this position is not the main but at some distance from it to the west- 


wards in the ocean at some Islands—The above Positions given me by Mr. Duncan 
McGillivray June 17th 1801. 


D. T. in the above quotation refers to David Thompson. Acton 
House and Edmonton House were the trading posts of the Hudson's 
Bay Company which stood beside Rocky Mountain House and 
Fort Augustus respectively of the North West Company of which 
company McGillivray was a partner, and the latitudes and longi- 
tudes here given for them were those obtained by David Thompson 
by astronomical observations the previous year. That they were 
taken by David Thompson is quite certain, for they are the figures 
given in his note-books as the results obtained from his own per- 
sonal observation, and no two observers would get just the same 
results from astronomical observations, especially in their obser- 
vations for longitude. 

In 1801 David Thompson remained at Rocky Mountain House 
or in its vicinity, while Duncan McGillivray descended the Sas- 
katchewan river, met Peter Fidler at Cumberland House on June 
17, and gave him the above information, and then doubtless con- 
tinued on to Grand Portage. 


J. B. TyRRELL 


Toronto. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON THE CANADIAN NORTHLAND AND 
THE ARCTIC: 


HE occupation of new regions on a wide front and in various fields of activity 

in northern North America continues steadily. A typical illustration of 
pioneering is the voyage of Commander Graham, alone in a small cutter yacht 
Emanuel, from Falmouth to St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 1934 along a route 
followed by ships from the date of Cabot’s discovery almost to the present day. 
From St. John’s he proceeded north to St. Anthony and to Hamilton inlet on the 
Labrador and from there returned and went on to Bermuda and back to England. 
The account is of immense interest ‘“‘to other yachtsmen”’ and to readers of whom 
there should be many who like to see a book begin as follows: ‘It seems I had better 
just go straight ahead and try to tell my story as simply as possible without at- 
tempting literary flourishes.”” Would that other writers on the north did this! 

Mr. Forbes has produced a volume of importance to geographers although 
yachtsmen will also find much of interest. A detailed description is given of the 
equipment and operations of expeditions in 1931 and 1932, and of a flight to Cape 
Chidley in 1935 for the purpose of mapping an unknown region. Sections have 
been included describing methods of mapping by aeroplane by O. M. Miller, 
the geology and physiography of northernmost Labrador by N. E. Odell, and 
phytogeographical observations by E. C. Abbe. Mr. Forbes has written an 
accompanying pamphlet Navigational notes on the Labrador coast. Maps on a 
scale of 1 to 100,000 represent the final results. The contributions are of distinct 
importance to a wide range of physical sciences and complete a long and difficult 
task begun by Captain Cook in 1763. The photographs are a delight in themselves. 

Dr. Colin Ross with his travelling family has produced another book with 
perhaps little other distinction than that of travelling de luxe on the Nascopie to 
regions above the Arctic circle in the eastern Arctic region. They went by the 
Hudson bay railway to Churchill and from there to Southampton island, Cape 
Dorset, Lake Harbour, Port Burwell, and up Davis strait to Lancaster sound, 
Dundas harbour, and Craig harbour on Ellesmere Land, and return to Pangnirtung 
down the Labrador to Cartwright. There are photographs of the ice, Eskimos, 
and dogs, and interesting accounts of Churchill, the Hudson’s Bay Company, the 
North West Mounted Police and other Arctic phenomena. The book might be 
compared to the volume by Douglas Robertson (C.H.R., XVI, 198). 

The volume by Mr. MacDermott is in contrast, being the record of the work 
of a Congregational missionary on the south coast of Newfoundland. He came 
to St. John’s in 1904 and went from there to Placentia by rail and by steamer to 
Fortune bay. He was joined in 1906 by his wife who had been trained as a nurse. 
The importance of churches to education, the social services, and the general life 
of Newfoundland makes all books by clergymen significant and this book is par- 
ticularly valuable as it covers a neglected area. The effects of the disastrous tidal 


‘Believing that the opening of the Canadian north during recent years is a signifi- 
cant development in the history of the dominion, the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW 
has attempted to follow closely the rapidly expanding literature on the subject. With this 
article no less than seventy-three titles have been included in a series of reviews during 
the past five years. For these reviews we are indebted to Professor Innis, who has 
contributed them to the following issues: September, 1934; June, December, 1935; 
June, December, 1936; June, 1938. For thelist of books reviewed in the present article, 
see p. 48. [Epitor.] 
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wave, of prohibition in the United States, of restrictions on emigration to Canada 
and the United States, and of the losses in the fishery have been felt to the full 
in this district. The preservation of the record of work in this book is a fitting 
culmination to over a quarter-century of activity. 

In a review of a Captain Bodfish’s account of whaling in the western Arctic 
(C.H.R., XVII, 434) it was suggested that a volume on whaling in the eastern 
Arctic still remained to be written. In the work of Mr. Lubbock an important 
step has been taken in filling the gap, although he is concerned chiefly with the 
industry as carried on from British ports and not as carried on from New Bedford. 
The book is of the character of an encyclopaedia with information obtained from 
logs, accounts, letters, books, and other sources. The material is arranged by 
years to the point of the disappearance of the industry in the first decade of the 
present century. The appendices include whaling returns of British ports from 
1861 to 1883, lists of Hull whalers from 1598 to 1862, of Whitby whalers 1753 to 
1833, of Peterhead whalers 1788 to 1873, of steam whalers and sealers built by 
Alexander Stephen and Sons of Dundee from 1859 to 1884, and a glossary of 
whaling terms. The whole is indexed chiefly by names of ships and captains. 
There are numerous reproductions of photographs and paintings. The volume 
begins with chapters on life and personnel and the early Spitzbergen fishery. In 
the later years of the eighteenth century, bounties and the energetic efforts of the 
Scoresbys and other families brought expansion to new territory. Scoresby 
invented the crow’s-nest in 1799. After 1816 the fishery reached the west side of 
Baffin bay. Stiff competition from the Americans in the thirties was followed by 
more aggressive efforts and ships began to winter in the ice, though with heavy 
lesses. Full rigged wooden screw steamers were introduced in 1859 and began to 
participate in the Newfoundland seal fishery from St. John’s in 1862. This 
fishery was an important element in the returns and the volume is a useful supple- 
ment to Chafe’s sealing book. The bomb harpoon gun was invented in 1865 and 
an increase in the price of oil was responsible for increasing attention to new species 
of whale such as the bottle nose. The expansion of Bering sea whaling in the nineties 
by the Americans and increasing competition from petroleum contributed to the 
drop in the price of oil and to difficulties of the British fishery. After the turn of 
the century scarcity of whales and competition of the Norwegians, with their 
small powerful steamers and their effective utilization of by-products, compelled 
a retreat of the British whale fishery. 

The volume by Captain Robert Ferguson is a contribution to the study of 
American whaling in the eastern Arctic. It is based on a diary kept during a 
whaling expedition of the Abbie Bradford from New Bedford to Hudson bay in 
1878-9, and is important as the first extensive description of American whaling 
in that area. The ship left New Bedford, May 8, 1878, and sailed into Hudson 
bay on July 26. In the same year, the Isabella, the Abbott Lawrence, and the 
A. J. Ross were in the bay as well as the Eothen sent to search for remains of 
the Franklin expedition of which an account has been published in W. H. Gilder, 
Schwatka’s search (New York, 1881). The winter activities of the crews which 
take up a large part of the book, included hunting on the island and on the main- 
land, trading with the Eskimo for small game and for deer and musk ox, and per- 
forming routine tasks. There was apparently very little scurvy. Early in the 
spring, trenches were cut to allow water to run in to melt the ice, and the ships 
were released on May 26, 1879. By the end of July they had a total of 967 barrels 
of whale oil with quantities of bone, walrus tusk ivory, and skins of deer, bear, 
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fox, seals, and musk ox. They arrived in New Bedford at the end of August. 
Accounts of Eskimo customs are given including those of the Eskimo of Southamp- 
ton island who have since disappeared but these add little to general knowledge 
except as they bring out the character of the relations between the whalers and the 
Eskimo. There are several sea stories (chiefly illustrating the cruelty of the 
Atlantic packet ships) thrown in at different points to lighten the book. A most 
exciting account and worth the price of the book describes the adventures of an 
Edinburgh student who sailed on a Scottish whaler which was wrecked at York bay 
in the Fox channel in 1855. He walked around the coast with an Eskimo to Marble 
island, was taken aboard the American whaler, Glazer, and went to New Bedford. 
Here he shipped on the Black Eagle, which in addition to whaling took on fifty 
slaves near Senegambia and sold them in Jamaica. At Jamaica, he rescued the 
daughter of a former governor from the attacks of a lieutenant, and was court- 
martialled but rescued by the father; yes—truth being stranger than fiction, 
he married the daughter. The book is written in a slightly bombastic style with 
the author always on the right side. This reviewer became a bit weary of his 
great friendship with the Eskimos. There are end maps, a small map of the 
wintering grounds on Marble island, and several sketches. The editor has added 
various notes and he might have done more in reducing duplications and minor 
inaccuracies. We must look to New Bedford for the sources of the history of 
whaling in the eastern Arctic. The author should make available an account 
of his trip in 1876. 

Mr. Stefansson has attempted to throw fresh light on unsolved mysteries of 
the Arctic with varying success. This volume is one of his weakest books because 
it is concerned chiefly with the eastern Arctic where his experience has been limited, 
and with problems of research in which he has little background. The subjects 
expose the weakness of persuasive dogmatism and cocksure ingenuity which has 
made for him loyal friends and bitter enemies and which has contributed to his 
successes and defeats in the field of Arctic exploration. In his first essay he accepts 
the conclusion that the Greenland colony disappeared through merging with the 
Eskimo. The discussion of the last Franklin expedition adds little to the paper 
printed by Mr. William Gibson (reviewed C.H.R., XIX, 193), but it brings together 
in convenient form much scattered information on the subject. It becomes 
increasingly clear that an expedition of 129 men, because of its sheer size, could not 
possibly have succeeded in going through the North-west Passage. Mr. Stefansson 
has shown conclusively in his own work the importance of a small flexible organiza- 
tion. The article on the strange fate of Thomas Simpson is probably the weakest 
in the book. It presents an extended argument in support of Thomas Simpson 
at the expense of George Simpson. Noone can read the letters of Thomas Simpson 
(though it must be said that letters in the Hargrave correspondence published and 
unpublished are less offensive), just as no one can read the letters and memoranda 
of George Simpson, without disliking them.2 McLean and McLoughlin disliked 
the latter for special reasons but the traders objected also to nepotism. Tod wrote 
to Ermatinger, ‘The service is at present absolutely swarming with Finlaysons, 
Simpsons, and Mackenzies” (February, 1840). Thomas Simpson was regarded 
by them as a relative of George Simpson and we can scarcely sympathize with him 
in his complaints against the latter for lack of promotion. The situation was a 

2See E. E. Rich (ed.), Journal of occurrences in the Athabasca department by George 


Simpson, 1820 and 1921, and report (Toronto, 1938), and Frederick Merk, Fur trade and 
emptre (Cambridge, 1931). 
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most unfortunate one for all concerned and explains in part the tragic end of 
Thomas Simpson. The essay describing the search for the missing Soviet fliers 
is an interesting and valuable record. 

The close relationship between trade in the Atlantic and in the Pacific during 
the days of sail is well illustrated in the Voyage of the New Hazard, a diary of Stephen 
Reynolds, able seaman, edited by the skilful hand of Judge Howay. The brig 
left Boston on October 10, 1810, and arrived at the Hawaiian islands late in Febru- 
ary, 1811, and at Vancouver island late in March. After trading at various points 
along the coast, she left early in September for a second visit to the Hawaiian 
islands, returning late in October. In September of the following year she went 
to the Hawaiian islands and to Canton. She returned to Hawaii and arrived 
home, December 24, 1813. The account throws valuable light on the character 
of trading bread, molasses, and slaves for furs, of provisioning at the Hawaiian 
islands with pork, of loading sandalwood, and of exchanging furs for tea at Canton. 
The whole is meticulously edited but there is no index. The editor has written 
an introduction which is chiefly a biography of the author of the diary. The 
book is a significant addition to the important literature on Pacific coast trade 
which centres about the name of the editor. 

The relationship between the Atlantic and the Pacific was not less evident 
in the days of steam. In the appendix of Mr. Lubbock’s book, the ship Bear 
is included among those built by Alexander Stephen and Sons of Dundee, for 
Walter Grieve of Greenock. Mr. Wead has written her biography. She partici- 
pated in ten annual trips to the seal fishery from St. John’s. After her last voyage 
in 1883 she was sold to the United States government to take part in the rescue 
of the Greely expedition. Of twenty-five men, seven survivors were found in 
1884. In the following year she was transferred from the navy department to 
the revenue service and taken to San Francisco from whence she proceeded to 
Alaskan waters. The record of her annual trips is the history of Alaska, especially 
of Bering sea. She was concerned with the enforcement of the Bering sea arbitra- 
tion decisions on the fur seal fishery on the Pribilof islands: the gold rushes to the 
Klondike, Nome, and Fairbanks in the years following 1897; the relief expedition 
to the whalers caught off Point Barrow in 1897-8; the rescue of the Karluk party 
on Wrangell island in 1914; and the relief work in the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
In 1926 she made the last of thirty-four trips to Bering sea—on thirty of which 
she had reached Point Barrow. Finally she joined the Byrd expedition to the 
Antarctic from 1933 to 1935. The appendices include a list of her captains, and 
a technical description of the Bear. The importance of the book warrants an 
index and greater care in the elimination of minor errors. The biography is well 
written and exciting. 

Volumes of reminiscences of activities along the Pacific coast continue to be 
published. Mr. H. Bullock Webster joined the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1874 
as a cadet (I am afraid this means apprentice) for five years at £30 a year. He 
sailed for Montreal on the Moldavia and worked under Donald A. Smith in Hudson 
Bay House. From there he went by rail to Chicago and St. Paul and by stage to 
Winnipeg. By 1878 he was stationed at Fort Connolly when he met prospectors 
from California and the Caribou. He went down the Skeena to Port Simpson 
and thence by steamer to Victoria and San Francisco, by rail to Montreal, and by 
cattle boat to Liverpool. There are interesting accounts of life in Montreal and 
Winnipeg. He did not return to Canada but went to New Zealand. There are 
numerous amusing sketches. 
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Two valuable autobiographies (Mrs. Black’s volume could be called an auto- 
biography), by distinguished women may be included in the list of books on the 
Klondike. Mrs. Tyrrell was born in Saint John, New Brunswick. Her father 
was a Baptist minister, a native of Belfast who had come out to Glengarry and 
after a divinity course at Rochester University preached at St. Catharines, Saint 
John, Liverpool, Brantford, and Ottawa. Her mother was born in Port Rowan. 
In Ottawa she married the young geologist, J. B. Tyrrell, after his first trip across 
the barren grounds with his brother in 1893, and before his second trip with Munro 
Ferguson in 1894-5. She followed her husband to the Klondike in 1900 and went 
in by railway to Tagish. She sent the first message by telegraph to Ottawa. 
After a very short stay the Tyrrells went out to England but returned to the Klon- 
dike in the summer of 1903. The interest later shifts to the mines of northern 
Ontario. The volume is an addition to Tyrrelliana, fills gaps in the accounts of 
the work of Dr. J. B. Tyrrell, is valuable for what it says and what it does not say, 
and will be cherished by all her numerous friends as her book. Mrs. Black was 
born in 1866 and was five years old when her home was destroyed in the Chicago 
fire. In 1898, she sailed on the Utopia from Seattle, for Skagway, crossed the 
Chilkoot pass, and went down the river in boat number 14,405 to Dawson. She 
staked claims on Excelsior creek. In the summer she returned home but came back 
in 1900 to work on a claim on Gold hill. Her father came in the following year and 
started a sawmill. She was married to George Black in 1904 and from that date 
became actively interested in politics. Following the Conservative victory in 
1911, her husband was appointed commissioner of the Yukon in 1912. On the 
outbreak of war, she accompanied him to London. After the war, Mr. Black 
was elected to represent the Yukon in 1921 and at successive elections. He became 
speaker of the house of commons in 1930. As a result of her husband’s illness, 
Mrs. Black contested the seat in 1935 and was elected a member of the house. 
As in Mrs. Tyrrell’s book, there are numerous illustrations. Books by women on 
the Klondike are not abundant and these are welcome. 

Mr. Raper’s book is valuable in spite of its far too lurid descriptions and open- 
ing sentences, ‘‘An American once told me he was so goldarned tough as a youngster 
that he had to be muzzled to keep from biting himself. I may not have been 
quite so bad but it was a near thing.’’ This type of individual will be recognized 
at once. He was born on a farm near Flamborough Head in Yorkshire and sailed 
as a stowaway on the S.S. Labrador from Liverpool to Montreal. He worked on 
a farm at Lancaster, Ontario, and after a trip on a harvest excursion to Moosejaw 
returned to take a cargo of horses to Liverpool. He came back to Canada and 
went to California and north to Vancouver and Victoria where he boarded the 
S.S. Tees for Skagway. He went over the White Pass trail to Bennett and down 
the usual water route to Dawson in 1898. He was engaged in driving mules to 
Bonanza and Eldorado and in operating a public bath at Dawson. He went down 
on the last trip for the season of the Leah and wintered at the mouth of the Andre- 
afski river. He stayed with the steamboat during the summer (1899) and during 
the winter on the Dall river. In 1900 the steamboat took passengers to the 
Koyukuk and at St. Michael he left for Nome. At the end of the season he went 
out to Vancouver and Victoria and was eventually ‘“‘shanghaied” aboard a vessel 
at the latter point in January, 1901. All of which seems reasonably simple, but 
what a time he had. It is an interesting addition to the literature on the Leah 
(see C.H.R., XVII, 432). 

On the subject of Yukon steamboats, the book by Mr. Curtin will long remain 
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a basic source of information. It is almost entirely the diary of the son of the 
former mayor of St. Helena, Montana, and an account of a trip from San Francisco 
to Dawson in a boat owned by the North British American Trading and Trans- 
portation Company. The company was formed by Mr. Pat Galvin former 
chief of police at St. Helena who was at Fortymile at the time of the discovery 
on Bonanza and succeeded in staking number 35 above. He enlisted the support 
of Joseph Bell in Manchester, England, and proceeded to form a company to 
break the monopoly of established organizations. The Cleveland was chartered 
at San Francisco at $375 a day. It left San Francisco August 22, 1898, with 600 
tons of goods bought at high prices and in great confusion after an unnecessarily 
long delay and arrived at St. Michael, September 9. The Yukoner was purchased 
from the Canadian Pacific Navigation Company for $45,000 and the barge Maud 
from the Gold Star Company for $5,500. They left St. Michael on September 25 
and were obliged to winter in a creek flowing into the Yukon a short distance from 
the mouth. They got out of the ice on June 1, 1899, and reached Dawson on June 
24. There are references to Rampart City, Fort Yukon (where they saw many 
who had come across from the Mackenzie’), Circle City, and the Holy Cross Mission 
founded in 1888 with its school established by Sisters from Lachine. 

The day-by-day account of the winter’s activities as seen in the diary written 
by a young boy is a most illuminating document. Other steamboats wintered in 
the vicinity and there were exchange visits with them, and with the Russian 
mission. Wood cutters, siwashes, the Kuskokwim, prospectors from the Koyukuk 
visited the boat, and one or two members of the crew left for the rush to Nome and 
for other points. The book is of special importance in the description of the clash 
of personalities. Captain Morine, a native of Nova Scotia, was a deep sea man 
which led the chief engineer to remark, “‘I’ll never have in my employ a man who 
has been atsea. They are always growling and have to have coffee about seventeen 
timesaday. I wouldn’t have one in any position.’””’ The atmosphere reminds one 
of the steamboat days of the Mississippi described by Mark Twain in Life on the 
Mississippi. Indeed several captains on the Yukon had gained their experience 
in that school. ‘‘This is the greatest country I ever saw for people to quarrel 
but not fight. They just growl and curse and call each other names and let it 
go at that.” Constant friction led to mutiny, the departure of the captain, and 
the appointment of a successor. As a result all were arrested on reaching Dawson 
and after much legal manoeuvring discharged. 

British territory was the subject of much comment: “Now you are in British 
territory, say good-bye to all your liberties. You can’t turn around here without 
being arrested. Bow down to the Queen, and get a miner’s license. You can’t 
fish or hunt here without a license.”’ ‘‘All the political jobs are in the hands of 
Canadians but nearly all the business is in the hands of the Americans.”” ‘In 
spite of the far-famed British justice, it seems that if you know the right people 
things can be arranged.’’ ‘‘Another reason people behave is that there is no 
getaway except the river and that can be watched.” Among other interesting 
comments are those of a gambler on the gambling business. ‘‘Luck goes in tides 
and the sucker rides his losing tide. Professionals when they break a bank do 
the opposite. If they get a run of luck they plunge.’ Business suffered because 
of the speculative element. In 1897, cargoes of whiskey were the first to arrive 
when Dawson was in danger of starvation. Established companies reaped a 


*See The golden grindstone: The adventures of George M. Mitchell, recorded by Angus 
Graham (Toronto, 1935), reviewed C.H.R., XVI, 438. 
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harvest in the two short bonanza years on the lower river before the railway was 
completed. A steamboat would pay for itself ($60,000) and earn a profit of 
$41,000 on the first trip. The Moran fleet was comprised of boats ‘“‘built by the 
mile and cut apart in proper lengths.” The value of the book is enormously 
enhanced by extensive notes on Yukon steamboats and trading companies, though 
there is much duplication and no index. The book fills an important gap in the 
literature of the Yukon and we can forgive minor errors. 

The most important book to appear on Alaska and the Yukon for some time 
is that by Judge Wickersham. Under an act passed in 1900 extending civil 
government in Alaska, he was appointed district judge in the third judicial division. 
The volume is based largely on his diary from which extensive extracts are printed. 
After establishing a court and disposing of cases he made trips to Rampart in the 
open season and again in the winter of 1900-1. In the spring of 1903 he travelled 
from Circle City to Fairbanks in the gold rush which followed the discovery of 
1902. Later he organized an expedition to Mount McKinley. Of first importance 
is his account of the legal difficulties which followed the strike at Nome. It gives 
a first-hand account of the origins of the disputes, of the corruption of the judiciary, 
and of the sustained attack on those who attempted to straighten out the tangle. 

The name of the district judge for the third division of Alaska was the last on the 
long roster of United States judges. In the judicial hierarchy the office was unimportant 
and the incumbent waslessso. Yet for three years and more a combination of powerful 
United States senators, influenced by the McKenzie-Dakota group of the worst gang 
of lawbreakers ever known in Alaska, had so viciously opposed his confirmation as to 
bring him and his office to the attention of the press, both branches of Congress, and 
the President of the United States. This contest brought him such widespread publicity 
that he assumed the importance of a public character. The Department of Justice 


fought his battle, President Roosevelt staunchly defended him, and a large majority 
of the United States Senate supported him [p. 467]. 


There are valuable and detailed accounts of the economic and _ political 
history of the Yukon, of the discoveries leading to the gold rushes, and of the de- 
velopment of the Kennicott Copper Mine. While the volume is particularly 
valuable on the history of courts and on the early history of the press and is chiefly 
concerned with Alaska, it is illuminating on the numerous contacts with the 
Canadian Yukon. 

The book by Mr. Fetherstonhaugh on the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
describes the work of that organization in the Yukon and elsewhere.‘ Considering 
the number of volumes on the subject and the necessity of reworking the ‘‘tailings’’ 
left by other writers, it is a useful study. He might have avoided the romantic 
sentimentalism that hangs over most of the other writings but apparently the public 
must be served. Consequently the topics include the establishment of the force 
on the prairies, construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the North-west 
Rebellion of 1885, the Yukon gold rush, South Africa, Herschell island, the tragic 
journey of Fitzgerald, the Winnipeg strike, the Arctic murders, and a description 
of a generous number of crimes in most of which the police got their man. There 
are several illustrations and maps and valuable appendices with the date and cause 
of death of men who died on active service, and a list of fathers and sons who have 
served in the force. The index is most useful. The book can be recommended 
strongly to those who have not read earlier histories, and even those who have, will 
find a volume which brings the story to the end of the MacBrien administration. 

According to the blurb of Commander Campbell’s book ‘‘the B. B. C. have 
engaged him over and over again,” which is fair warning. He came to Canada on 


‘See also review of this volume, C.H.R., XIX, 325. 
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the Celtic in the year the Fort James Hotel was burned in Montreal. He went on 
a colonist car to Calgary and Edmonton and at the latter place, hired to a farmer. 
Later he joined a government survey party and was apparently engaged in timber 
cruising, from Athabaska Landing in 1899. There is a story of his meeting War- 
burton Pike on Peace river. He apparently trapped in the Peace river country 
in the winter of 1899 and 1900. In any case he left Edmonton for New York 
in the latter year. There are numerous entertaining accounts such as that on 
poker (pp. 90-1) and he has not been hampered by a diary or an accurate memory! 

Mr. Godsell’s book is a supplement to his earlier work, Arctic trader (C.H.R., 
XVI, 199). In 1911 he went to Athabaska Landing, up the river to Lesser Slave 
lake and overland to Peace river crossing. In the following year he proceeded up 
the Peace to Fort St. John. On his return to Peace river and Edmonton he found 
land booms in progress. In 1920 in the midst of competition from Lamson Hub- 
bard he went down the Mackenzie river to serve as an inspector for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and in 1923 he established Fort Brabant in the western Arctic. 
The book, which includes interesting accounts of the Eskimo and is a useful 
complement to C. E. Whittaker, Arctic Eskimo (London, 1937), provides an excel- 
lent introduction to the more recent history of the fur trade and to an appreciation 
of the condition of the Indians and the Eskimo. It has numerous illustrations, a 
map, and a bibliography. 

The volume on Soviets in the Arctic, includes chapters on geography, explora- 
tion, economic development, social and cultural reconstruction, as well as ap- 
pendices of decrees and statutes, lists of mineral sites and polar stations, a biblio- 
graphy, maps, and index. It might well be taken as a model for a book on 
“Canadians in the Arctic.’”” A vast amount of research has been done, as this 
and previous reviews in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW have indicated, and 


there is urgent need for a single volume. As author this reviewer nominates Dr. 
Stefansson. 


The University of Toronto. H. A. INNIs 
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WitH all the defects that mark Macaulay’s historical method—defects which his 
own contemporaries were quick to recognize and by no means backward in pointing 
out—he still stands in the sweep and vividness of his writing as a challenge to 
all later writers of English history. The art of narration, which he accused his 
predecessors of so miserably neglecting, was developed by him to a point which 
has rarely been surpassed. It was an achievement attained at some sacrifice; 
and the process of revision, not only of Macaulay but of the whole Whig school, 
which is being undertaken by modern scholars, is both valuable and welcome. But 
there are still times when one could wish that the breadth of information and the 
factual accuracy, which are such distinguishing marks of the best of recent scholar- 
ship, could be combined with a larger measure of those virtues which still make 
Macaulay one of the most readable of all historians. 

The nature of those virtues, as well as of their accompanying defects, is 
illuminated in a most attractive fashion in the most recent biography of Macaulay. 
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Mr. Beatty has based his study chiefly on sources which have been utilized by 
previous biographers; but, if his material contains little that is novel, his presenta- 
tion offers a lively and readable portrait of Macaulay’s personality. In the end 
Macaulay does not emerge as a wholly likeable figure, but he does appear as a 
wholly human one. The fully rounded picture brings out both Macaulay’s 
amazing gifts and his appalling shortcomings—his prodigious memory, his over- 
whelming energy, his comprehensive dislike of his literary contemporaries and the 
petty savagery of some of his attacks. Quite apart from Mr. Beatty’s brief 
analyses of Macaulay’s writings, this study of his personality shows clearly the 
nature of the qualities which are so fully reflected in his works. 

The undoubted representative of the Macaulay tradition in contemporary 
historical scholarship is Professor G. M. Trevelyan. Happily gifted with a degree 
of urbanity sadly lacking in his grand-uncle, and with a far greater talent for careful 
and accurate scholarship, he possesses the same broad outlook and much the same 
feeling for literary style. In the brief study of the Revolution of 1688 which he 
has just produced for the Home University Library, he is dealing with a period 
which attracted Macaulay’s most passionate enthusiasm. It is a book to which 
Macaulay himself would be unlikely to take serious objection. Neither Professor 
Trevelyan’s own work on the age of Anne, nor the work of such writers as Clark and 
Feiling, has seriously modified his views on either the causes or the benefits of the 
glorious revolution. It is the book of a moderate Whig; but his views are presented 
with a full knowledge of the evidence and with a broad insight into the issues as 
they appeared to the authors of the revolution. It is possible that the issues 
may not have been so clear-cut, or the motives so unambiguous, as his description 
would make it appear, but for all that his book must stand as an informative and 
a most readable summary of the causes and character of the Revolution of 1688. 

One writer from whom one could hardly expect a whole-hearted acceptance 
of Macaulay’s views on this period is Winston Churchill. Macaulay was more 
than hard on John Churchill and his conduct during the revolution. In the first 
volume of his biography of his great ancestor, Mr. Churchill undertook a vigorous 
rebuttal of these aspersions on the character of the man who became the great 
Duke of Marlborough. It was probably as successful a vindication as could 
be made of a line of conduct which most honest men would find it impossible 
to follow—perhaps because they lack the iron nerves which made Marlborough 
the greatest of English generals. Although Professor Trevelyan had occasion 
to criticize certain features of Churchill’s case, he has a characteristic passage in 
The English Revolution which seems an excellent comment on the whole matter: 
“What are the moral rules of conspiracy? They are not easy todefine. Churchill’s 
choice, right or wrong, saved England from civil war. It may have been the most 
equivocal but it was certainly not the least of the great services Marlborough 
did for England, that he remained in the royal service in order to betray the King 
who had betrayed his subjects” (p. 119). Mr. Churchill’s concluding volume of 
his fine biography of Marlborough opens at the beginning of 1709, when the after- 
math of Oudenarde is seen in the French offer of peace. It tells the story of the 
failure of the negotiations, the brilliant but fruitless campaigns from Malplaquet 
to Bouchain, the triumph of the Tories and Marlborough’s disgrace, and his 
peaceful closing years under the Hanoverians. Mr. Churchill has succeeded to 
a remarkable degree in being both vivid and objective. He is, of course, the 
apologist of Marlborough throughout, and this leads to an occasional unfairness 
in some of his judgments or even a certain confusion at times in his dealing with 
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an admittedly confused political situation; but on the whole he keeps a most 
commendable rein on his natural prejudices. Above all, he has given us some 
masterly descriptive writing, not only on Marlborough, but on his times as well— 
the age of Anne which Churchill enthusiastically summarizes as “‘the supreme 
manifestation of British genius.” 

It was among other things the introduction to the age of the balance of power 
—an age of shifting alignments and diplomatic manoeuvres which the average 
student is apt to find hopelessly confusing. Anyone in this state will find Mr. 
Malcolm-Smith’s essay on British diplomacy in the eighteenth century a most 
welcome aid. It is a brief treatment which must be looked on as an introductory 
guide rather than as a definitive study. But it may be that only a short book is 
of any use to the average reader on this topic. When it is treated on the basis of 
broad issues, the story is reasonably comprehensible. ‘Commerical and colonial 
considerations,” as the author says, “‘hold pride of place in British foreign politics 
and serve as an Ariadne cord through the European labyrinth’’ (p. 34). But 
anyone who tries to follow all the windings of that labyrinth rapidly becomes 
tangled in a maze whose pattern is apt to seem hopelessly obscure. The virtue 
of this volume is that it indicates the outline of the pattern and the course of 
British policy during an age of struggle for commercial and colonial supremacy. 

For the period of the nineteenth century—which has plenty of tangles of its 
own—the volume by Temperley and Penson will prove an invaluable aid. Here 
are nearly two hundred documents which illustrate the salient aspects of British 
policy between 1783 and 1901. They form an admirable supplement to such 
works as the Cambridge history of British foreign policy or Professor Seton-Watson’s 
Britain in Europe. They are particularly valuable because they are drawn from 
unpublished as well as from published material, and even from archives not yet 
open to the public. They include such documents as Pitt’s statement of war 
aims in 1805; Castlereagh’s vital state paper of May, 1820, on intervention in 
Europe; Palmerston on Austria’s importance to the balance of power and its 
bearing on the Italian question; Salisbury’s circular on the eastern question in 
1878, and his sceptical discussion of a possible German alliance in 1901. The 
book is a mine of informative and quotable material; and each group of documents 
is preceded by an introductory note which in many cases is as interesting as the 
documents themselves. There are, of course, inevitable omissions which many 
students will regret. Ina large measure they result from the purpose which guided 
the selection of these documents. ‘‘Always,” say the editors, ‘they have had 
in mind their main object, that of illustrating the ideas of policy that English 
statesmen had in mind, and the ways in which they sought to put their ideas into 
action” (p. xxix). It sometimes happens, however, that the documents which 
best illustrate general policy are not those of most significance with reference to 
particular events, and there are some aspects even of general policy which might 
have been more fully illustrated, notably on the imperial side. But if in these 
respects the collection still needs supplementing, it none the less remains a most 
welcome contribution in an important field. 

Among the aspects on which a serious revision is in progress, that of constitu- 
tional history takes a definite place, and the volumes by Mr. Keir and Mr. Thomson 
are important examples. Noone could fairly ask a more balanced or more readable 
book than that by Mr. Keir. A companion volume to Mr. Jolliffe’s on medieval 
constitutional history, it carries the story from the accession of Henry VII to the 
abdication of Edward VIII. It is a tremendous period to cover adequately in a 
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single volume, but Mr. Keir packs an amazing amount of information into his 
pages without sacrificing the clarity of his presentation. It is a book which bids 
fair to become the standard brief treatment on modern constitutional development. 
The volume by Mr. Thomson represents a treatment on a somewhat larger scale. 
Although it is the first to appear, its position will be fourth in a projected five- 
volume series under the general editorship of R. F. Traherne. ‘The primary aim 
of this series,” says the editor, ‘‘will be a synthesis of recent work directly or in- 
directly concerned with English constitutional history’”’ (p. v). Both these studies 
in fact have brought together in admirable fashion the new material and the new 
points of view in this particular field. 

The bulk of Mr. Thomson’s volume is concerned with what Mr. Keir has 
christened ‘“‘the classical age of the constitution.”” The period of the common- 
wealth and protectorate is dealt with only briefly in both books. On the period of 
the restoration Mr. Thomson is particularly interesting in both analysis and inter- 
pretation. He makes excellent use of the recent material on the relation of council, 
ministers, and cabinet during this formative period. This is an aspect on which 
Mr. Keir is somewhat sketchy; but he lays the foundation with an excellent treat- 
ment of the conciliar system under the Tudors, and he sketches the rise of the 
cabinet from the reign of Anne through the eighteenth century. On certain 
other aspects he is rather more adequate than Mr. Thomson, particularly in his 
discussion of colonial relations; and he makes admirable use of the new material 
on the relation between the crown and its ministers during the nineteenth century. 
Both books pay attention to the administrative aspect of government and to the 
central importance of finance during the whole period. Both authors are shrewd 
in their analyses of the essential problems and balanced and sensible in their 
conclusions. Although Mr. Keir is handling a broader period, I find his treatment 
on the whole more rounded and complete; and he is particularly sound in his relation 
of constitutional development to the social and economic changes of the past three 
centuries. Mr. Thomson’s volume evokes a slightly more tempered enthusiasm 
on these particular counts; but it is none the less an admirable and useful survey 
of a highly significant period. 

The classical age of the constitution has also received fresh treatment on the 
strictly political side in Mr. Feiling’s new volume on the Tory party. The story 
which, in his earlier writing on this subject, was carried to the death of Anne and 
the flight of Bolingbroke, is now continued to the Reform Act of 1832. Itisa 
story of recovery and readjustment, of stagnation and decline, which Mr. Feiling 
sums up in a passage that is almost an epitaph. Speaking of the Tory defeat in 
the elections of 1830, he says: ‘“‘They were dying now, as they had died once in 
1714 and so nearly died in 1780. . . . 1832 does not mark the birth of a new Tory 
party, but only the interment of the old. As mere time went, they were not old, 
for it was only forty years since Mr. Pitt’s party had come to life, but they had 
lived through events which killed the flower of them quickly. ... Those who 
survived had encased themselves in fear—not totally neglecting, but too fearful 
to probe deep into, the new industrial England”’ (p. 384). 

It is a long story and a tangled one, and Mr. Feiling has made a notable 
contribution toward unravelling it. The continuity of Tory doctrine, the sources 
of Tory support, the nature of party tactics and personal relationships, the shifting 
combinations which blur and at times obliterate party lines throughout the period 
—all these themes have been skilfully kept in view. It would; I think, be possible 
to appreciate this feat of scholarship and still to feel somewhat disappointed with 
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the book, but the grounds for any such feeling would be an implied tribute to Mr. 
Feiling’s work. He has shown himself capable of a broad interpretative approach, 
and here is a period which still cries out for fresh interpretation. If Mr. Feiling 
has not made this his initial task, his choice is comprehensible. He is tracing a 
development whose erratic course can only be charted by a careful following of 
factual detail. This he does in a most comprehensive fashion, and the student 
will be grateful for his wealth of information. Mr. Feiling’s work is full of implica- 
tions which mark out the lines on which interpretation must be built. 

What Mr. Feiling is doing for English Toryism, Mr. Maccoby is doing for 
English radicalism—and doing in much the same fashion. The present volume 
follows its theme from the downfall of the first Derby ministry to the eve of the 
first Home Rule Bill. The opening of this period sees the Manchester brand of 
radicalism in the flush of victory. Its close finds the older radicalism being super- 
seded by a new and more advanced brand under the leadership of Chamberlain; 
and that in its turn is about to be shattered as the home rule crisis arises to disrupt 
its ranks and delay the inauguration of its programme for another twenty years. 
Mr. Maccoby traces the diverse—and often divergent—activities of the radicals 
in careful detail. He brings to light the wide variety of sentiments within the 
radical ranks on such things as foreign policy, imperial expansion, and state inter- 
vention. He reveals a number of interesting facts about the nature of the agitation 
which helped to achieve such measures as the second Reform Act. At the same 
time, the reader is likely to feel that the author leaves unanswered a number of 
questions essential to full understanding. One would like more information on 
the sources from which radicalism drew its political strength, the extent to which 
the radicals tended to act as a definite group, and the relations of pre-caucus 
radicals to any Liberal party or electoral organization. Mr. Maccoby’s careful 
and accurate picture of radicalism as a movement could with profit be supplemented 
by some discussion of the existence or absence of specific radical organization. 
Within the limits which he has adopted he has given us a most useful and informa- 
tive treatment of one of the most important currents in the political and social 
life of Victorian England. 

Mr. Feiling is dealing with an age in which the imperial question bulked large, 
and he shows clearly its effect on English domestic developments and the manner 
in which these in turn reacted on imperial policy. Mr. Maccoby has a chapter on 
radicalism and the colonies and another on the radical attitude toward India. 
He is particularly interesting on the issues raised by imperial and foreign affairs 
and on the tendency of a considerable section of the radicals to support an active 
policy in both fields during the whole of his period. 

In the field of imperial statesmanship it is the name of Pitt that stands pre- 
eminent; and one of the purposes of Mr. Tunstall’s new biography is to explain the 
nature of Pitt’s claim to such pre-eminence. ‘These are the twin monuments of 
Chatham’s career,” he writes, “his triumphant direction of the Seven Years War 
and his refusal to countenance imperial civil war in America.’’ Both are fully 
expounded in this book; and the exposition is also the foundation for the somewhat 
sweeping judgment: “Few will deny that Chatham was the greatest public man 
born in England since Cromwell.’’ There is, however, a further task imposed 
upon any modern biographer of Chatham: that is to review Chatham’s career in 
the light of the fresh work that has been done on his times during the past decade 
orso. Mr. Tunstall not only accomplishes this, but adds the result of considerable 
work of his own in the Chatham MSS. The result is a clear demonstration of 
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Chatham’s limitations even in the field of imperial policy, and an even clearer 
revelation of his incompetence as a political leader. Incidentally, Mr. Tunstall 
in insisting that Chatham had no party of his own, tends to neglect the considerable 
body of willing disciples and of independent members who anxiously looked to 
Chatham for leadership. His failure to provide such leadership, particularly 
under George III, was one of the things that vitiated all the wisdom he could 
bring to bear on the American question; and Mr. Tunstall’s account makes this 
result only too clear. His biography is specifically a study of Chatham’s personal 
career, largely to the exclusion of the broader political background; but on that 
basis it is an excellent critical examination on a thoroughly scholarly foundation. 
It does not answer all questions—as, for example, why Chatham clung so long and 
so tenaciously to Temple, whose portrait as drawn by Mr. Tunstall is anything but 
flattering—but in its clear analysis of Chatham’s character, and as an aid to seeing 
him in his true perspective, it is a work to command both admiration and respect. 

Among the imperial problems of the nineteenth century, the most chronic 
and the most disturbing was that of Ireland. At least, it was the mention of 
Irish home rule that was more likely than anything else to start Englishmen 
talking about the unity of the empire, though a case might be made out for the 
view that policy toward Ireland was determined less by imperial interests than by 
English domestic politics. How deeply the issue was embedded in English domestic 
affairs is one of the points most clearly revealed by Mr. Hammond's comprehensive 
study of Gladstone’s Irish policy—a volume which for soundness of scholarship 
and vigour of style is undoubtedly one of the outstanding books of the year. 
Mr. Hammond has summed up the major points which recent information has 
made it possible to establish. ‘‘Of the documents that are now made public, three 
things may perhaps be said here. They show (1) that as early as the seventies 
Gladstone’s chief colleagues were aware that his mind was moving to Home Rule; 
(2) that the suspicion that his actions in the autumn and winter of 1885 were ruled 
or influenced by the desire for office were absolutely without basis; and (3) that 
Parnell went to surprising lengths in 1882 and 1883 in the hope of obtaining large 
Irish reforms without violence. In this sense these documents help the reader to 
do justice to Parnell as well as to Gladstone”’ (p. ix). But Mr. Hammond does 
not stop with these points, or even with a survey of the main course of the Irish 
controversy. With breadth of understanding and penetration of insight he 
discusses the whole background of the Irish question and of Gladstone’s approach 
toit. He shows not only the central place of the peasant in the Irish land problem, 
but the nature of the English outlook upon that particular aspect and the English 
view that the proper remedy was to abolish the peasant entirely. He has an 
admirable discussion of the parallel between the developments in Ireland and the 
course of social reform in England. He shows the fear on the part of the landlords 
that Irish reform might embody principles which would cross the water with effects 
disastrous to English property, and he brings out not only the difficulties with which 
Gladstone had to cope, but the faults of temperament which led to ineffectiveness 
and errors in much of his handling of the problem. The narrative leaves the 
impression that in the ’eighties a solution of the Irish question was almost within 
the grasp of English statesmen, only to be prevented by a combination of accidents 
which arose largely out of the personal relationships of the central characters. 
Mr. Hammond's account is full of shrewd judgments, and of striking passages 
which I only wish I had space to quote. It is a fine book and a valuable one which 
casts a flood of light on this vitally important topic. 
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The final volume on our list is one which should meet not only with admiration 
but with enthusiasm. ‘“‘Much ‘working-class history,’ ’’ according to Mr. Mac- 
coby, ‘will be found to suffer from faults of its own. Sometimes it is in danger of 
becoming mere Trade Union antiquarianism; and often it is studied not for its 
own sake but to serve as an introduction to accounts of the ‘Labour triumphs’ of 
the twentieth century.”” This is a reproach which certainly cannot be levelled 
at the new volume by Cole and Postgate. Its approach is very far from anti- 
quarian, and its tone is anything but triumphant. It is in fact a brilliant attempt, 
again in Mr. Maccoby’s words, ‘‘to relate nineteenth-century ‘working-class 
history’ more organically to the political developments of its own time than has 
hitherto been effected.” The opening chapter sets the tone. It is an acute and 
lively discussion of the condition of Britain in 1746, and of the significance of 
Culloden as the last bid of the old feudal order for survival, ‘‘This extinction of 
the older society was what made it possible for Britain in the next hundred years 
to become the workshop of the world’”’ (p. 6). The influence of this development 
on the social habits and the standard of living of the mass of the people is the theme 
of the story which follows. It is an absorbing story. Mr. Postgate’s style is 
clear and vivid, with a feeling for both the dramatic and the humorous which 
lends a new interest even to an oft-told tale. In a good many places the tale is 
told in a new fashion, with a background of social material that illuminates the 
political events. The authors have made a serious effort to describe in precise 
terms the condition of the various classes at different periods. They have clarified 
their conclusions, not only by the use of statistics, but by a number of simple but 
striking diagrams. There is a thought-provoking analysis of post-war conditions 
and prospects, and the importance of the imperial theme is stressed throughout. 
It is not a book that will replace the political histories of the period; but both the 
student and the general reader will find it an enlightening and stimulating supple- 
ment to the more conventional descriptions of the developments of the past two 
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Robert Laird Borden: His Memoirs. Edited and with a preface by HENRY BoRDEN. 
Introduction by ARTHUR MEIGHEN. 2 vols. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 1938. Pp. xviii, 1061. ($10.00 the set) 

Recollections: Political and Personal. By E. M. Macponatp. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1938. Pp. xvi, 584. ($2.50) 


THE bulky volumes by Sir Robert, more than one thousand pages in all, are out- 
standing as an addition to Canada’s all too meagre store of political biography. His 
memoirs deal particularly with the quarter century after 1896, by far the most 
important period of Canadian history. To have been without these memoirs 
would have been an irreparable loss for the future and it is to be hoped that there 
may yet appear further records of those who moved amid the same events. One 
might speculate, for example, on the contents of the diaries which, it is understood, 
were written by the Hon. Martin Burrell during the war years. 

Popular interest will naturally tend to centre upon the second volume in which 
Sir Robert deals with the period of the Great War. Yet it would be a grave mistake 
to discount the importance and value of the material in the first volume, dealing 
so extensively as it does with public questions that are perplexing even to the 
present. Sir Robert was a member of the parliament which, for the first time in 
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Canadian history, had to look squarely at the question of participation in Britain’s 
wars. - He was a member of the parliament in which the proposals for a second 
transcontinental railway were first entertained, and the alternative policy which 
he suggested at that time is still a subject of grave public concern. He influenced 
the naval defence policies which were proposed when Germany’s threat on the 
high seas sent alarm to all parts of the empire. For fifteen years he faced one of 
the ablest parliamentary figures whom we have known, for eleven of those years 
being the leader of his majesty’s loyal opposition. 

Sir Robert Borden began life as a Liberal but separated from that party in 
1886 when Mr. Fielding and some of his friends in Nova Scotia talked about the 
repeal of confederation. Three lines record this change of political allegiance. 
Ten years later, at the age of forty-two, he entered political life as one of the two 
members from Halifax. From a back bench of the house he was at first not at all 
impressed by the way in which business was conducted at Ottawa. But when the 
fourth session of the parliament opened he found himself moved by the party whip 
to a front bench seat—clear recognition of his abilities as a parliamentarian. More 
noteworthy recognition came a year later when, following the defeat of 1896 and 
the retirement of Sir Charles Tupper, he was chosen as leader of the party. He 
accepted hesitatingly but the decision determined his future. Law and the dreams 
of a seat on the bench were henceforth to be in the past; his job was to bring his 
party back into power in dominion affairs. Had he known the long and trying 
years which were to pass before that was accomplished, the task then accepted 
would have seemed disheartening. The disappointments which Blake had ex- 
perienced when defeat came in 1882 and 1887 were to have their counterparts in 
Borden’s experiences in 1904 and 1908. But Blake retired after two defeats, 
Borden held on. 

The ultimate importance of the 1908 election as far as Borden and the Conserva- 
tive party at Ottawa were concerned was that it brought into the house a group 
of new men who were to be conspicuous in the succeeding years. Any election 
that could bring into parliament an Arthur Meighen would be memorable, but 
there were other additions to the party ranks which greatly strengthened it, among 
them Edgar N. Rhodes from Nova Scotia, Charles Magrath from Alberta, Martin 
Burrell from British Columbia, and Charles J. Doherty from Quebec. Perhaps 
equally serviceable as far as the party’s future was concerned was the disappearance 
from the house of several men whose records in the previous parliament had added 
no lustre to public life. The writer was an observer of parliament from a seat 
in the press gallery during the session immediately preceding the election of 1908 
and was convinced that a ‘“‘purge’’ of the Conservative party would hasten its 
advent to power. The purge was performed by the electors. Sir Robert himself 
believed that had it not been for the appearance during the election of the creed 
issue involved in the Ne Temere Decree of the Roman Catholic Church he and 
his party would have triumphed in 1908. That issue doubtless affected the result, 
though probably not to the extent indicated. The Liberal administration had 
deteriorated greatly between 1904 and 1908 but power was sweet and the party 
fought vigorously to retain office. In the house which assembled in 1909 there 
was a majority of forty-five for the government but the opposition had a strength 
quite out of ratio to the actual gains it had made. Mr. Borden’s tour of western 
Canada in 1907 and his campaign speeches in 1908 had made him better known to 
the country at large. There remained, nevertheless, a small discordant element 
within the party which during 1909-10 sought to displace their leader so that in the 
spring of 1910 his resignation was for a time in the hands of the chief whip. 
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Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s tour of western Canada in the summer of 1910 was, in 
the opinion of Sir Robert, the source of the new trade ideas which blossomed forth 
in the reciprocity programme a few months later. In proposing this new trade 
agreement with the United States, the Laurier ministry doubtless believed that 
they were ensuring themselves another term of office. It is equally true that when 
the terms of the agreement were first presented to parliament many Conservative 
members were quite as disconcerted as was Sir George Foster who said that “‘his 
heart had gone down into his boots.” Even Sir Robert admits that at first he was 
“under great discouragement,” but the situation quickly changed and within a 
month the Conservative party began to picture itself victorious if the issue could 
be kept to reciprocity. Yet even in this auspicious hour there arose a fresh plot 
against the party leader and in the week of March 25 Mr. Borden again threatened 
resignation. The same trio was foremost in all the intrigues: W. B. Northrup, 
William Price, and John D. Reid. This, however, was their final attack; six 
months later they were looking for favours from the man against whom they had 
plotted. 

The issue of British connection was made to loom large in the campaign of 
1911 but there was also the typical array of side-shows which accompany federal 
elections. The navy question was an influence in Quebec while the policy of the 
Roman Catholic Church was of scarcely less importance on the side lines of Ontario. 
On September 21 the Laurier administration fell. Unfortunately Mr. Borden’s 
following included a score of Quebec Nationalists who were to prove rather un- 
comfortable bed-fellows during the next parliament. Three of them had to be 
taken into the cabinet. 

The period between 1911 and the coming of the war was filled with domestic 
difficulties. There were indications that the prosperity of the previous decade 
was fading away. Railway projects in western Canada came seeking colossal 
public aid in both 1913 and 1914 and were backed by other financial enterprises 
which would be affected by their collapse. Race and creed issues contributed their 
usual bitterness to parliamentary proceedings and to public discussion. The Naval 
Aid Bill, based upon highly confidential information supplied by the admiralty, 
was put through the commons in 1913 by closure, only to be rejected by the senate. 
The Borden ship of state laboured in heavy seas in those early years. 

Few Canadians who read in the newspapers of June 28, 1914, that the Austrian 
Archduke had been assassinated saw in the event the threat of a world war. On 
that date Canada seemed as little prepared for actual participation as at any time 
in the previous decade. Actually, however, something had beendone. Sir Robert 
had been deeply impressed in 1912 by the admiralty’s confidential memorandum 
on the European situation. Further information which came from time to time 
showed the seriousness of affairs in Europe. Towards the end of 1913 an English 
staff officer, Major G. W. Gordon Hall, was brought to Ottawa from Military 
District No. 1, to which he had been attached, and by Sir Robert's personal direc- 
tion was associated with a committee of several deputy ministers to prepare plans 
for all departments of civil government in the event of war and also for immediate 
and effective participation should war come. When war did come much confusion 
was obviated by this preparation. Unfortunately, some of the more important 
military features of the war plan were later brushed aside by the minister of 
militia, the carefully drawn-up scheme, for example, of raising a division from 
existing units of the militia, with the prestige of their names and history. 

With the coming of the war the already multitudinous duties and responsibilities 
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of the prime minister were increased manifold. Constantly decisions had to be 
made which were of the greatest possible importance. The record of those years, 
as told in the memoirs, is one of great toil carried through in the face of endless 
discouragements and frequent ill-health. Repeatedly Sir Robert was under medical 
care, nor was his post without its personal hardships. When he went aboard the 
Calgarian at Halifax in February, 1917, en route to England, the water pipes in 
his cabin were frozen and he could get no sleep. Night after night, he records, 
he made his way to the smoking-room and there managed to get a few hours rest. 
Always there were people to be seen, differences of opinion to be straightened out, 
jealousies to be composed, and selfish ambitions to be thwarted. 

Every prime minister has his cabinet difficulties. Sir Robert’s troubles centred 
chiefly about his minister of militia. The difficulties did not begin with the coming 
of the war, they dated back even to days before 1911 when the eccentricities of 
Sir Sam Hughes had been a trial on many occasions. His appointment to the 
cabinet had been criticized by Earl Grey and Sir Robert writes that he himself 
hesitated because of the “‘erratic temperament and immense vanity”’ of the man. 
His organizing power at the beginning of the war cannot be denied and no one has 
paid more generous tribute to this than Sir Robert. But it was soon apparent 
that Hughes regarded his department as scarcely less than a government in itself 
and began taking such liberties in independent decision that sharp antagonisms 
developed between him and some of his colleagues, particularly with the minister 
of finance. Sir Robert expresses the belief that Hughes by his conduct and speech 
at times justified the belief that his mind was unbalanced. With great patience, 
he bore with the minister until the war was well into its second year before asking 
for his resignation. 

Sir Robert's difficulties with the Duke of Connaught formed a rather astonishing 
episode three-quarters of a century after responsible government had been at- 
tained. The publication of the correspondence revives and enlivens an incident 
of which many people in Ottawa knew at the time. Probably never before in all 
his life, unless perhaps by his august mother, had the duke been put in his place 
so effectively as by Sir Robert. Certainly no other commoner had ever reminded 
him of the value of plain, ordinary common sense. The duke appears to have been 
led into his indiscretions by his military secretary, Colonel E. A. Stanton, a man 
who had in the past been governor of some little fragment of the British Empire 
and seemed to be under the impression that the status of Canada was the same 
as that of the petty territory he had governed. It is made plain that had the term 
of the duke not been so near its end the Canadian government would have de- 
manded the recall of Stanton. It was probably with some measure of relief that 
the prime minister on October 11, 1916, bade good-bye to the royal occupants of 
Rideau Hall. Two days later he welcomed the Duke of Devonshire as successor. 
Devonshire did not claim to be a military expert, he was a farmer. 

That colonialism was not yet dead at London was shown also in the rather lofty 
attitude taken by Mr. Bonar Law when Sir Robert, exasperated by the scanty 
news supplied his government (no more than appeared in the newspapers), asked 
that more regular and explicit information be sent to Ottawa. Mr. Law regarded 
the request as impracticable and seemed even to resent mention of the matter. 
This was too much for Sir Robert. He sent through Sir George Perley in London 
a message that conveyed a plain warning: 

It can hardly be expected that we shall put 400,000 or 500,000 men in the field and 
willingly accept the position of having no more voice and receiving no more considera- 
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tion than if we were toy automata. Any person cherishing such anxpectation eharbors 
an unfortunate and even dangerous delusion. Is this war being waged by the United 
Kingdom alone, or is it a war waged by the whole Empire? . .. Procrastination, inde- 
cision, inertia, doubt, hesitation and many other undesirable qualities have made them- 
selves entirely too conspicuous in this war. 


This letter, other sections of which were equally pointed, brought immediate change 
of policy and may have been a factor in the establishment of the imperial war 
cabinet. Before this body, on a June day in 1918, Sir Robert, speaking with deep 
emotion, denounced the “incompetency, disorganization and confusion at the 
Front’’ because of which tens of thousands of lives were being sacrificed. On the 
previous day he had summoned General Currie and ordered him to tell the un- 
varnished truth about conditions. ‘General Currie gave me a lurid picture of the 
situation”’ is his description of their interview. 

So numerous and important were the developments of the war years which 
are dealt with in these memoirs that they defy enumeration. The political situation 
at home was made delicate by such issues as conscription and the formation of 
Union government. Unity had to be maintained or the Canadian effort would 
fail. In the formation of the Union government, as Mr. Arthur Ford has pointed 
out in a recent contribution,! the influence of Sir Robert himself was of incalculable 
importance. Without him it could not have succeeded and not the least of his 
difficulties was the doubting spirit of his own colleagues. There is a lively descrip- 
tion of an occasion when Sir Robert, as he himself puts it, “‘went into the air,”’ 
expressing his opinion of the whole situation and of everyone connected with it 
“in terms that were not lacking in force and were not characterized by an excess 
of politeness.”” The extent of the concessions which he was prepared to make in 
order to secure unity is well illustrated by his offer to allow Sir Wilfrid Laurier to 
nominate the Conservative members of the proposed administration. He pays 
special tribute to the help which he received at this critical time from Mr. John W. 
Dafoe and Sir Clifford Sifton. 

Sir Robert was aboard the Mauretania and on the high seas when news came 
of the armistice. Among his fellow voyagers were four thousand American troops. 
In his diary on that great day he wrote: “‘The world has drifted far from its old 
anchorage and no man can with certainty prophecy what the outcome will be.” 
The duty ahead was to change a war-torn world back to more settled conditions 
and in that process 1919 was to prove the most distinguished period in Sir Robert’s 
career. He was plunged at once upon his arrival in England into questions of all 
kinds affecting Canada and the empire, none more immediately pressing than the 
return of the Canadian troops. England’s political leaders were engrossed with 
the khaki election but the French ministers soon arrived bringing the demands 
which they proposed to make upon Germany. Sir Robert found their memoran- 
dum ‘‘an astonishing document.’’ With General Botha, as with General Smuts 
whom he had met earlier, he formed close friendship, and in the ensuing days found 
both men strong allies in his effort for proper recognition of the dominions in the 
affairs of empire. 

The hundred pages which are given up to Sir Robert's activities in England 
and France in 1919 describe, as he himself says, ‘“‘an amazing variety of affairs.”’ 
The narrative is copiously documented and contains numerous extracts from his 
diaries. No one who reads these pages can fail to realize in what marked degree 


1*Some notes on the formation of the Union government in 1917” (C.H.R., XIX, 
Dec., 1938). 
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Sir Robert kept his head and exercised his sound common sense when so many 
about him were hysterical or disinclined to recognize realities. He could see 
nothing to be gained by punishing the kaiser. He made a few rapid calculations 
and pointed out the utter impossibility of Germany’s paying even a tenth of the 
sum that was then being proposed by quite important personages. He saw with 
the South Africans the advisability of native governors-general in the dominions 
under certain circumstances, even though Lloyd George thought that it meant 
cutting the last bond of empire. 

Day after day important decisions had to be made which affected Canada’s 
relations within the empire, and also, what seemed to Sir Robert of vital importance, 
her relations with the United States. In December, 1918, he had his mind quite 
positively made up that Canada must have representation at the peace conference. 
As a self-governing nation whose contribution to the winning of the war had been 
outstanding, it was out of the question that Canada’s voice should not be heard 
individually in the settlement of peace. It was necessary to convince the imperial 
war cabinet of the justice of this proposal and later it had to meet the criticism of 
other great powers. At a later date came the question of signatures to the Peace 
Treaty and again Sir Robert won his case. Representation of the dominions in 
the League of Nations was a third great step in constitutional development in the 
settlement of which his place and influence were indisputable. Through the whole 
narrative of those trying days the reader will detect Sir Robert's far-seeing vision 
of British-American goodwill as a powerful force in world affairs. Equally marked 
is the strong Canadian spirit which pervaded all his actions. 

Closing chapters deal with the general political situation in the year after the 
war and Sir Robert’s retirement. As early as December, 1918, the Hon. Arthur 
Meighen had suggested that if the Unionist party were to be made permanent it 
must be provided with proper organization. With the conclusion of the war, 
however, the disintegrating process was already in evidence. The session of 1919 
revealed serious differences of opinion over domestic issues and these were not 
less in 1920. On June 20 Sir Robert attended council for the last time, giving 
place on that date to the Hon. Arthur Meighen as his successor. It was the close 
of almost a quarter century of great public service to Canada. 

The volume of recollections by the Hon. E. M. Macdonald covers chiefly the 
period from 1904, when he first entered parliament, down to the election of 1926. 
While there is surprisingly little that is new, the volume throws many little side- 
lights on the public figures of the more recent period of Canadian politics and 
narrates some incidents that are of interest. Mr. Macdonald was an active 
member of the house and one who enjoyed the rough and tumble of party conflict. 
In the days before the war he was a prominent figure in the public accounts com- 
mittee and in the Laurier days formed with F. B. Carvell and A. K. MacLean a 
trio that was known as the “‘Blockers’ Brigade.’’ His narrative is chronological 
in form, session after session of parliament being described in considerable detail. 
Mr. Macdonald was opposed to both conscription and Union government and in 
1917 when these were the issues retired temporarily from public life. His former 
friends, Carvell and MacLean, both became members of the Union government 
under Sir Robert Borden and for Carvell’s action Mr. Macdonald appears to 
have felt resentment, having been told by Carvell not long before that he had no 
intention whatever of supporting the union idea. Mr. Macdonald returned to 
the commons in the election of 1921 in which every seat in Nova Scotia returned a 
Liberal. Two years later he became minister of militia in the ministry of Mr. 
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King and in 1924 represented Canada at the League of Nations, of which he gives 
an interesting account. When the election of 1926 came on, Mr. Macdonald made 
his second and final retirement from the house. Despite the rather pedestrian 
character of the narrative these reminiscences have value as the record of how one 
man viewed the political changes about him in which he was participant as well 
as observer. There is no index and in the early chapters some well-known names 
are misspelled, ‘‘Haltain’’ for Haultain, ‘“‘Bennet’’ for Bennett, “‘Mowatt’’ for 
Mowat, etc. 


ars ee 7 : ; FRED LANDON 
[he University of Western Ontario. 


Official History of the Canadian Forces in the Great War, 1914-1919. General Series, 
Vol. I: From the Outbreak of War to the Formation of the Canadian Corps August 
1914-September 1915. By A. ForTESCUE DucGuip. (Department of National 
Defence.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1938. Text, pp. xxviii, 596; appendices and 
maps, pp. lvi, 464. ($2.00; $1.50) 


Tue delay in the publication of the official history of Canada’s participation in 
the Great War has roused much comment, which has reached even this REVIEW 
(1933, pp. 427-8). Now at last two volumes appear, one containing text, the 
other foot-notes, appendices, and maps. Volume I describes the mobilization of 
the first contingent, the training in Valcartier and Salisbury, the battles or actions 
of Second Ypres, Festubert, and Givenchy, and the quiet period in the summer of 
1915. According to the plan as set forth in the preface, seven volumes of text 
will follow and doubtless others of appendices. With this plan there is likely to 
be little serious quarrel and we may hope that the production of each succeeding 
volume will take much less time than that of the first. 

Colonel Duguid has used as his principal sources the official records, the files 
of departments at Ottawa, the war diaries, and the orders and messages from various 
headquarters in the field, in so far as these have survived. He has read also a great 
many private letters, diaries, and memoirs and, of course, the literature in print 
on the subject. The research is certainly adequate. He has incorporated into 
his work material from the French, British, and German official histories and in 
this respect has corrected a prevalent defect of Canadian historical literature about 
the Great War. He has adopted the best features of the British history, which 
was definitely superior to the others. Lastly, he has the benefit of his own ex- 
perience, as he was an artillery officer with the Canadian Division from August, 
1914, to August, 1915, and continued in service in various capacities until March, 
1919. 

The story that he tells is a fascinating one for persons interested in Canada’s 
military history. The mobilization is treated in many phases down to the hand- 
some profits made by the agent who purchased the lands of Valcartier for the 
government. The courage and energy, the successes and failures of the redoubt- 
able Sir Sam Hughes are portrayed with excellent balance. The hardships of 
Salisbury Plain appear to have been in no way exaggerated by contemporary 
opinion. Of the actions, Colonel Duguid has given accounts which are necessarily 
largely technical, describing the orders of the higher commanders and the extent 
to which they were carried out by the various units; but he often has touches 
derived from his own observations and those of others, which make the narrative 
vivid. This is no doubt the correct policy; he may well leave it to others to elabor- 
ate on the military life and remaining aspects of service. The difficulties of the 
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troops with defective equipment, particularly the Ross rifle, and with insufficient 
artillery support, are made abundantly and painfully clear. Their more serious 
difficulties from the ineptitude of the highest commands are not dwelt upon but 
are equally clear. The waste of British soldiers in attacks and counter-attacks 
that had no chance of success (e.g., pp. 346, 375, 381) distresses the reader to this 
day. It is beyond doubt that the generals had no adequate conception of the 
conditions faced by the troops whom they sent to the attack; and after several 
painful experiences, in the action of Givenchy in June, 1915 (p. 521), First Army 
was still wondering what had gone wrong. Colonel Duguid remarks on the slow- 
ness of “‘everyone’’ to understand the developments of trench war (p. 499). This 
is putting it mildly. One might add that it is the business of staffs and com- 
manders not to be slow in such matters and that the British staffs and commanders 
were slowest of all. For many a month the British soldier contended against 
two high commands, the enemy’s and his own. And nowhere is there a better 
tribute than in this history to the sacrifices of flesh and blood which enabled the 
British army to survive both handicaps. 

The failings of G.H.Q., however, have been often described and need no 
emphasis in a Canadian official history. Canadians may be interested more 
immediately in knowing how the conduct of their division appears in the full 
light now available. Divisional Headquarters had obvious difficulties in the 
confusion of Second Ypres and a number of obscure messages and impracticable 
orders from it are only to be expected, none, fortunately, having serious conse- 
quences. Its conduct betrays amateurishness on occasion, as in a peculiarly 
worded order (p. 247), the omission of an obvious step in organization (p. 266), 
and a repetition of the legendary feat of the Duke of York, a brigade of field artillery 
retiring only to advance again to the same positions (pp. 243-4). On the whole, 
however, the management of the division was neither particularly good nor par- 
ticularly bad. Amateurishness was found elsewhere than in divisional head- 
quarters: a brigadier issues an inadequate order (pp. 252-3) and the artillery receive 
orders which can be classified only as inept (p. 417). One has the impression that 
there was room for improvement in the management of the divisional artillery; 
but the individual batteries appear to good advantage. Some serious mistakes of 
battalion commanders are noted as happened in the 3rd Battalion at Festubert 
(p. 490). But on the whole the rule was a reasonably competent conduct of units. 
A change in command of the 15th Battalion, which was the subject of much dis- 
cussion at the time, is passed over in the text without comment but may be dis- 
covered from the list of commanding officers (appendices, p. 429). Even at this 
date it is not possible or perhaps desirable, for the official historian to tell every- 
thing. It should be stated that traces of reticences do not mar the value of Colonel 
Duguid’s work and that in chapter xv he has made his own just criticisms of the 
conduct of the Canadian Division in Second Ypres. The behaviour of the infantry 
appears as fully justifying the popular belief and indeed is to be described as 
magnificent; and Colonel Duguid has a fine tribute to them. Canadians may well 
be satisfied with this authoritative report of the conduct of their troops. 

The manner of writing, however, gives rise at times to difficulties. One sentence 
on page 259 describes the sudden appearance in doubtful circumstances of soldiers 
claiming to be French. ‘‘This aroused suspicion . . . and when no satisfactory 
answer was given, fire was opened on our alleged allies.’’ The sense is incomplete; 
the reading should be ‘‘and when a challenge had been given and no satisfactory 
answer received.”” On page 263, the opening sentence of a chapter, ‘‘a strong 
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night attack aimed through the breach directly at Ypres might well have resulted 
in a great disaster”’ should be clarified to read ‘‘attack by the Germans” and ‘‘disas- 
ter to the Allies.’’ The deficiencies of style, however, are venial and the prevailing 
vigour of the narrative compensates for them. 

Another small defect is the absence of certain professional devices for pandering 
to the weakness of the reader. On page 293 the 3rd Brigade, C.F.A., are quoted 
as saying that they could not respond to a particular S.O.S. as the trenches were 
out of range from their present positions. The casual reader is likely to derive a 
wrong impression here about the duty of the brigade. It is true that if he looks 
back to page 290, he will find that the brigade had charge of another section of the 
front at the time; but few are likely to take that trouble. The pertinent sentence 
should read ‘“‘the willing but helpless 3rd Brigade who had their own front to 
cover.’ At Festubert in two instances local commanders saw the hopelessness 
of forthcoming attacks, protested against them and were repulsed (pp. 473, 475). 
The reader is likely to infer that division headquarters was responsible for the 
decision to proceed with the attacks; but in fact the recommendations were referred 
by it to First Army, and there rejected. This fact is important and should have 
been stated. 

The same scarcity of qualifying phrases or clauses accounts for certain apparent 
differences between this and two battalion narratives. A midnight attack of the 
10th and 16th Battalions on the night of April 22-3, 1915, is described on page 254 
so as to give the impression that it was well carried out. The history of the 16th 
Battalion, by H. M. Urquhart, shows that for this unit at any rate the charge was 
an amateurish and confused affair: The official narrative ought in some way to 
reflect the character of this attack. A concluding sentence, ‘‘the attack had been 
disordered but was nevertheless successful” with a reference to Urquhart for the 
details, would have given a more correct representation of events without loading 
the text. 

In this case there is no doubt as to the facts; but in three others, the researcher 
is likely to be in difficulties. In the action of Festubert on May 20, 1915, the 
capture of the orchard is attributed to dead ground by Colonel Duguid (p. 474). 
Urquhart mentions carelessness of the enemy as at least in part responsible; and 
from the official narrative there is no way of telling whether he is right. The 
story of the 15th Battalion by Kim Beattie gives similar trouble. Speaking of 
the morning of April 24, 1915, Mr. Beattie mentions only an increase of German 
fire; Colonel Duguid (p. 293) describes a sudden torrent of shells of all calibres. 
Here the official historian is undoubtedly right and Mr. Beattie partly wrong; 
but the student would not know which to believe if he relied on the bare narratives. 
In describing an attack by two companies of the 15th on May 20, 1915, Mr. Beattie 
complains of a breach of promise on the part of the artillery; and one searches the 
official narrative in vain for refutation or confirmation.? It is, of course, not 
possible for Colonel Duguid to take notice of all the misstatements in print about 
Canadian operations; but in the interest of students, he might correct mistakes 
in the important battalion histories and save future writers the labour and time 
necessary to elucidate even such small points. 

What academic historians would call a third defect is the scarcity of references 
to the Canadian literature of the subject. Where a battalion has played a notable 


1H. M. Urquhart, The history of the 16th battalion (Toronto, 1932), pp. 57-9. 
*Jbid., p. 80; K. Beattie, The 48th Highlanders of Canada (Toronto, 1932), pp. 70-1, 
87. 
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part in an action, the author might cite the appropriate pages from the battalion 
history, if such exists, as in the cases of the 15th and 16th Battalions mentioned 
above. Or if a worthwhile private memoir or letter exists about an action, a 
reference could be made to it. The adding of a short bibliography to each chapter 
would not have increased the author’s work greatly and would have made it much 
more valuable as a tool for research. A student anxious to know the range of 
literature on a particular topic or action will not get much help from the official 
history; and the general reader will be tempted to under-estimate the extent of 
Colonel Duguid’s investigations. 

The author’s inferences are almost always sound; but one may question whether 
the Germans were so taken aback by their own complete success in repulsing Hull’s 
force on April 25, 1915, as to refrain for that reason from advances in this particular 
sector for all of ten days, as is said on page 350. 

The space devoted to these criticisms must not be taken as an indication of 
lack of worth in the book; for they are in fact only diminutive spots on the sun. 
The arrangement, the clarity, the value of the appendices, the maps, the indexes, 
and the quality of the printing deserve the highest praise. This history will 
certainly be at the base of all future accounts and studies of the Canadian operations 
with which it deals. The work is so good that it will never need to be done again, 
though doubtless details will require modification, as the author himself expects. 
Canadians may be satisfied that their official war history is in competent hands; 
and the reviewer is happy to pay tribute to the high quality of the first two volumes. 


The University of Buffalo. W. B. KERR 


Father Louis Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana : Newly Discovered to the South- 
west of New France by Order of the King. Translated from the original edition 
by Marion E. Cross. With an introduction by GRAcE LEE Nute. (Minne- 
sota Society of the Colonial Dames of America.) Minneapolis, Minn.: The 
University of Minnesota Press. 1938. Pp. xxii, 190. ($3.50) 

Some La Salle Journeys. By JEAN DELANGLEz. (Institute of Jesuit History 
Publications.) Chicago: Institute of Jesuit History. 1938. Pp. viii, 103. 
($2.25) 

The Journal of Jean Cavelier : The Account of a Survivor of La Salle’s Texas Expe- 
dition, 1684-1688. Translated and annotated by JEAN DELANGLEz. (Insti- 
tute of Jesuit History Publications.) Chicago: Institute of Jesuit History. 
1938. Pp. [iv], 179. ($2.50) 

La Mission Canadienne Cavelier de la Salle; mars-avril, 1937. Montréal: La 
Société Historique de Montréal. 1937. Pp. 133. 


AMERICAN scholarship is steadily adding new texts, new translations, and new 
commentaries to the literature of those early explorers who, like La Salle and 
Hennepin, are of equal interest to Canadians and Americans. Ample justification 
for this statement is found in the first three books listed above. Hennepin’s 
Description de la Louisiane was first published in Paris in 1683. In spite of its 
immediate and long-standing popularity it was not until 1880, nearly two cen- 
turies later, that the entire book appeared in English. This translation, by John 
Gilmary Shea, was literal and reproduced conscientiously the slovenly style of the 
original. There was need, as Miss Nute points out, for a version that would 
present the ideas, but not the bad grammar, of a book that had been rushed into 
print with too much haste. Even in 1683 that sort of thing was done. Miss 
Cross’s translation fills this need. 
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Dr. Delanglez’s translation of the 1684-8 journal of Jean Cavelier, brother of 
La Salle, also formerly translated by Shea, is equally satisfactory. The original 
text and the translation of Cavelier are printed together on facing pages, a very 
convenient arrangement for reference purposes, however prodigal it may be of 
space. The editorial equipment of the Hennepin book, apart from Miss Nute’s 
introduction, is pretty well confined to the identification of places, tribes, and 
fauna mentioned in the text. Dr. Delanglez’s contribution is much more ambi- 
tious. Both the books dealing with the journeys of La Salle are equipped with 
exhaustive notes on every phase of a large and involved subject, and one which 
has been, and still is, very controversial. Dr. Delanglez’s treatment does not 
pretend to be objective. He is considering La Salle and his achievements from 
the point of view of a learned Jesuit who is convinced that some of the things the 
explorer is said to have done existed only in the imagination of contemporaries 
whose object in exalting La Salle was to discredit Marquette and the Society of 
Jesus. The reader may or may not agree with all Dr. Delanglez’s conclusions, 
but it will be hard for him to deny that an extremely able case has been made out, 
and supported by documentary evidence. 

Hennepin, as we are reminded in Miss Nute’s introduction, was a Recollect 
missionary, a member of the same order with which La Salle was associated, which 
happened to be more or less antagonistic to the Jesuits. In the journey of 1679-80 
he was accompanied by La Salle as far as Fort Crévecoeur. Up to this point 
Hennepin’s journey from Fort Frontenac is described also by La Salle. The latter 
having returned to the east from Fort Crévecoeur, Hennepin's narrative of his 
trip to the upper waters of the Mississippi stands alone. _It still makes interesting 
reading as a book of travel, but Miss Nute reminds us that it has an even more 
fascinating human background in the struggle between the Recollects and the 
Jesuits at the court of Louis x1v. One may hope that she will some day apply her 
wide scholarship to the unravelling of the tangled web of intrigue in which La 
Salle, his brother Jean Cavelier, Marquette, Jolliet, Hennepin, Claude Bernou, 
Renaudot, Louis and Hector de Calliéres, Frontenac, Villermont, and others were 
flies or spiders according to one’s individual point of view. Indeed Miss Nute 
might, perhaps, for our edification and entertainment, argue the Recollect side of 
the argument as a counterblast to Dr. Delanglez’s penetrating studies. In this 
connection an article in Minnesota history, December, 1938, by Miss Nute on 
“Father Hennepin’s later years,’’ is worth reading. 

Dr. Delanglez’s two volumes, forming the first and second publications of the 
Institute of Jesuit History of Loyola University, embrace studies of La Salle’s 
journey, actual or fictitious, to the Ohio in 1669-70; the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, by La Salle or by Marquette and Jolliet; Penalosa’s expedition and La 
Salle; and the journal of Jean Cavelier, 1684-8. It is impracticable to discuss 
here the voluminous documentary and cartographical evidence brought together 
by Dr. Delanglez to prove that La Salle’s expedition to the Ohio in 1669-70 was 
nothing but a fairy tale, and that there is no foundation for the claim that he 
discovered the Mississippi before Marquette and Jolliet. The two documents 
upon which, according to Dr. Delanglez, the authenticity of the 1669-70 journey 
rests, are subjected to a destructive critical examination, and branded as belonging 
wholly to imaginative literature. They were fabricated by the Abbé Bernou and 
the Abbé Renaudot, for reasons which are gone into at some length, and two cen- 
turies later were used by Pierre Margry to enhance the reputation of La Salle. 
One of these same documents was also used by Margry to prove La Salle’s priority 
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in the discovery of the Mississippi. His other proofs were a letter from La Salle’s 
niece, one from Frontenac to Colbert, and the antagonism between the Jesuits 
and the merchants. All emerge in a badly mutilated form from Dr. Delanglez’s 
analysis. 

One illustration of the attitude of these seventeenth-century travellers toward 
one another is found in a letter accompanying the Cavelier journal. ‘There is,” 
it is written, ‘‘a Recollect monk who took it into his head to draw a very sketchy 
map which he dedicated to the King of England and which he inserted in a book he 
wrote full of trifling nonsense.’”’ The writer of the letter was Lahontan and the 
writer of the trifling nonsense was Hennepin. 

The volume published by the Société historique de Montréal contains a series 
of addresses by Mgr Maurault, Judge Surveyer, Pére Pouliot, M. A°gidius Fauteux, 
and others, in honour of La Salle, Marquette, and Iberville, at the meeting in New 
Orleans in March, 1937, of the Congrés d’histoire franco-louisianaise. In paying 
tribute in equal measure to La Salle and Marquette, these Canadian scholars have 
poured some oil upon the troubled waters of controversy. 


LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 
Ottawa. 


March to Quebec : Journals of the Members of Arnold’s Expedition. Compiled and 
annotated by KENNETH ROBERTS during the writing of Arundel. New York : 
Doubleday, Doran, and Company. 1938. Pp. xiv, 657. ($2.25) 


Mr. KENNETH ROBERTS, the eminent American historical novelist, is apparently 
in some danger of dwindling into a mere historian. The danger as yet is scarcely im- 
minent; but Mr. Roberts should guard himself, lest some morning he awake to find 
himself the author of a sound historical study which nobody will read. His latest 
book is a collection of source-material which he consulted while writing his novel 
Arundel some years ago (and which, it may be noted, also served his turn in a more 
recent volume, Trending into Maine). It collects for the first time within one pair 
of covers all the most important documents respecting Benedict Arnold’s famous 
expedition against Quebec by the Kennebec route in 1775. Included are the per- 
sonal journals of eleven of Arnold's officers and men, as well as his own journal and 
letters; the journal of Lieutenant John Montresor (1761), upon which the plans 
for Arnold’s march were based; a casualty list of the expedition, extracted from 
still another journal and re-arranged and annotated by Mr. Roberts; a defence of 
Colonel Roger Enos (commander of Arnold’s rear division, and much abused for 
“deserting” his chief and turning back) written by one of his descendants; and 
numerous racy comments by Mr. Roberts himself, including a variety of appro- 
priate quotations from his novels. 

Mr. Roberts’s object in producing this book (so far as it has a purely historical 
purpose) is to rehabilitate General Arnold in the eyes of his countrymen: to 
demonstrate that he is entitled to a place in American history higher than that of 
its chief villain, and that in fact he rendered the revolutionary cause in the early 
part of the war services so eminent that he deserves to be remembered with grati- 
tude in spite of his later treason. With respect to the opinion of historical scholars, 
the author may be said to be beating down an open door. As long ago as 1902, 
Sir John Fortescue paid tribute to Arnold’s “natural military genius,”’ ranking him 
in this respect above both Washington and Greene: ‘The man was of course 
shallow, fickle, unprincipled, and unstable in character, but he possessed all the 
gifts of a great commander. To boundless energy and enterprise he united quick 
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insight into a situation, sound strategic instinct, audacity of movement, wealth of 
resource, a swift and unerring eye in action, great personal daring, and true magic 
of leadership. It was he and no other who beat Burgoyne at Saratoga, and with 
Daniel Morgan to command his militia Benedict Arnold was the most formidable 
opponent that could be matched against the British in America.’"! In the Ken- 
nebec campaign, Arnold’s ‘‘sound strategic instinct” was perhaps less in evidence 
than the other qualities enumerated by Fortescue; the chief significance of this 
remarkable enterprise in the strategic history of the Canadian-American border 
is that it confirmed most competent American soldiers in the conviction that (as 
Daniel Webster put it long afterwards) “‘the true road to Canada is by the way of 
Lake Champlain.” Even after the completion of the Kennebec road in 1831, there 
were few so bold as to recommend another invasion by the route on which Arnold’s 
men had encountered such dreadful privations in 1775. But none can gainsay the 
energy, the enterprise, the daring, and the ‘magic of leadership’; in this terrible 
affair Arnold displayed them all in full measure. 

This book, however, is addressed less to historical scholars than to the general 
public; and in fairness it must be criticized with this fact in mind. There is little 
in it that is new. All the journals here published were known to that fine scholar, 
Justin H. Smith, in 1903, when he published his Arnold's march from Cambridge to 
Quebec, a study to which Mr. Roberts pays generous tribute and upon which, it is 
clear, he has leaned fairly heavily. All of them have been printed before (the 
details are to be found in Smith, but Mr. Roberts might well have given them 
here); and references in Smith’s notes lead this reviewer to the conclusion that 
in at least one case Mr. Roberts has been content to reprint the published version 
instead of following Smith’s example and going to the manuscript. (This in turn 
leads to the conjecture that the “originals” of the journals, which the author states 
have been deposited in the library of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
may be the printed copies from which he worked; though this seems to imply a 
curious use of the word.) In a number of instances, Smith seems to have found 
that the original manuscripts were not available. These things are blemishes from 
the student’s point of view (and could have been corrected without impairing the 
general interest of the book); but they will not trouble the audience whom Mr. 
Roberts is addressing. He has presented his material in a very attractive guise, 
and the general public will get entertainment from it, as well as useful instruction; 
this is what Professor Leacock would call ‘“‘education made interesting.”” The book 
should give to many readers who are far from being scholars some appreciation of 
the actual spirit and atmosphere of an important period of history. If it does this, 
it scarcely requires further justification. 


C. P. STACEY 
Princeton University. 


Les Cahiers des Dix. Numéro 3. Drummondville, P.Q.: La Parole. 1938. 
Pp. 325. 


THE ten essays included in this third volume of Les Cahiers des Dix are as follows : 
(1) “Les Ramezay et leur chateau’’ by Dr. Victor Morin; (2) “L'’Ecole francaise de 
Berthier” by Mgr Olivier Maurault; (3) ‘‘La bande de Chambers” by Dr. P. G. 
Roy; (4) “Montcalm et ‘l’Ami des hommes’” by Dr. Agidius Fauteux; 
(5) “Evocations du vieux Montréal” by Dr. E. Z. Massicotte; (6) ‘Pierre Boucher 


\History of the British army, I11 (London, 1902), 404. 
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colonisateur’”’ by M. Montarville Boucher de la Bruére; (7) ‘‘Les Mondelet” by 
Dr. Francis J. Audet; (8) ‘‘Deux enrichis : Aaron Hart et Nicolas Montour” by 
the Abbé Albert Tessier; (9) “Sur le peuplement de |’Amérique du Nord”’ by 
M. Aristide Beaugrand-Champagne; and (10) ‘“‘Niort de la Noraye” by M. Gérard 
Malchelosse. 

Of these the longest are those of Dr. Morin and M. Beaugrand-Champagne. 
Dr. Morin’s is a paper on the Ramezay family, two members of which were promi- 
nent in the history of New France, and on the Chateau de Ramezay in Montreal, 
and embodies a great deal of original research; M. Beaugrand-Champagne’s essay 
is a discussion of the origins of the aboriginal population of North America—which 
seems a large subject to deal with in the compass of forty pages. Mgr Maurault’s 
sketch of ‘‘The French school of Berthier’’ is a slight contribution to the history 
of private education in Quebec; Dr. Roy’s paper is a most interesting account of 
a band of gangsters in Quebec a century ago; and Dr. Fauteux’s contribution is 
a foot-note to a sentence in one of Montcalm’s letters, but a foot-note compiled 
with all the author’s learning and charm. Dr. Massicotte brings together a series 
of notes on old Montreal; M. Montarville Boucher de la Bruére throws some new 
light on the career of that famous pioneer, Pierre Boucher; Dr. Audet compiles a 
sort of genealogy of the Mondelet family in Canada; the Abbé Tessier tells the 
story of two famous figures in the history of the Three Rivers district, in the early 
days of the British régime; and M. Gérard Malchelosse writes on an officer of the 
Carignan regiment and his family. 

Some of these papers seem to the present reviewer more suitable for publication 
in that excellent periodical, Le Bulletin des recherches historiques than in a volume 
of historical essays; but it must be confessed that they are all most interesting 
to an historical student. It says a great deal for the interest taken in historical 
studies in the province of Quebec that Les Cahiers des Dix is now apparently a 
well-established annual. I understand that the first and second volumes of the 
series are now out of print and at a premium. 


W. S. WALLACE 
The Library, The University of Toronto. 


The Hargrave Correspondence, 1821-1843. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by G. P. DeT. GLAZEBROOK. (Publications of the Champlain Society, XXIV.) 
Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1938. Pp. xxvi, 472, xii. 


Mr. GLAZEBROOK explains: ‘The letters printed in this volume have been chosen 
from a large collection of documents acquired by the Champlain Society from a 
descendent of James Hargrave,’”’ who was for long in charge of York Fort. ‘‘They 
were written [to him] at posts from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Pacific coast, 
and from the southern limits of the Hudson’s Bay Territory to the Arctic circle. 
They form what is probably a unique chronicle of the north and west before 
newspapers. . . . Written often in remote and crude posts, or on strenuous voyages, 
the letters yet reflect the manners of the time. They combine, as a man’s thoughts 
combine, work with other interests. From the state of trade they turn to thoughts 
on English or Canadian politics; from the needs of the post to reading; from the 
correct size of kettles to the state of their health,’’ that is, of the writer’s health. 
“There is infinite variety: but through it all runs the iron law of the company 
which ruled an empire.”” In the sum these letters form a volume worthy to be 
placed beside the other precious volumes with which the Champlain Society has 
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enriched our knowledge of the history of Canada, including that of the Canadian 
west. 

The letters vary greatly in their value for history. Naturally, those from the 
extreme limits of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s continental domain are less informa- 
tive than those from the posts and from the men in intimate relations with Hargrave 
and York Fort. The intimate and more revealing letters are from ‘‘Gentlemen”’ 
who drew the goods for their posts from York Fort, or who, holding charges close 
in, saw Hargrave from time to time and wrote in an intimate vein about business 
or about mutual friends. Often their statements about the trade give an insight 
not to be gained from the official letters, as when Donald Ross in charge of Norway 
House writes of the discontent at the personal allowances for the ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ 
who “grumble and growl out of doors, but in the Council room are as mute as 
Lambs” (p. 226); or when John Rowand of Edmonton warns Hargrave that if 
goods enough are not sent to his post he will hear that the Blackfeet or Piegans 
have killed him (p. 317). Interesting personal items throwing light on the customs 
of the country occur. John Stuart of New Caledonia fame, but now of Fort 
Alexander on Winnipeg river, had been entrusted with the delicate task of com- I 
pensating and settling J. G. McTavish’s half-breed consort cast off when he married 
a Scottish lass. He writes: ‘‘There is happiness still in store for her... she is | 
finally settled for life in becoming Mrs. Le Blanc’’(p. 67). (By the way, the ar- 
rangement cost McTavish £200 and made Le Blanc a rich man, as things were 
with the half-breeds of the settlement.) Many interesting items may be gathered 
about the Red river settlement—a complete crop failure in 1836 (p. 251); a super- 
abundant harvest in 1842 (p. 386); a hitherto unsuspected emigration to the United 
States in 1835 (pp. 207-8). 

Mr. Glazebrook’s work on the volume is accurate and valuable. The intro- 
duction makes the reader acquainted with the machinery of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and so far helps him to understand the letters. It would have been 
even more veluable if it had gone on to address itself intimately to the contents of 
the volume as a whole in keeping with the best traditions of editorship. At times 
the volumes of the Champlain Society fall short in this matter. A swift treatment 
of such a wide subject as Mr. Glazebrook’s is difficult to write without an occasional 
slip. In the period involved there were not four departments (p. xx), but three, 
Columbia being no more than a district; there was no council in the Montreal 
department, and nothing more than informal discussions in the Columbia district 
(p. xxi). The ‘‘Winter Road” (p. xxiv) never came into use. It was designed to 
transport exports from the settlement; when the experiments looking for exportable 
products came to nothing, the road was abandoned before its completion. York 
boats, it is true, were introduced into Athabaska in 1821 (p. xxiv), but they were 
in use on the southern routes from the last years of the eighteenth century. The ; 
notes convey much valuable information. However, the Rev. William Cochran's 
church was below and not above Fort Garry (p. 118). There is probably a misprint 
of the date of Siveright’s entry into the XY Company. It should probably be 
1798 (p. 3). The map will be useful to the reader, but there is a lack of precision 
in placing some of the posts on it. Fort Frances is not on the south side of the 
Rainy river and in the United States, nor is Fort Garry on the St. Boniface side 
of the Red river. The few slips cannot take away from the value of the volume, ' 
nor from one’s respect for Mr. Glazebrook’s scholarship. 


A. S. Morton 
The University of Saskatchewan. 
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History of Prairie Settlement by ARTHUR S. Morton; ‘Dominion Lands’’ Policy 
by CHESTER Martin. (Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, edited by W. A. 
MACKINTOSH and W. L. G. JoErG, vol. II.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada. 1938. Pp. xviii, 1-190, 191-571. ($4.50) 


PROFESSOR Morton’s part in this study is a record of settlement and agriculture 
on the Canadian prairies from fur-trading times until 1925. This study may well 
stand, up to 1910 at least, as a task accomplished that need not be repeated. 
The last chapter which covers the period between 1910 and 1925 falls off somewhat 
in quality and lacks the fullness and insight which distinguishes those which deal 
with the preceding periods. 

The task of the economic historian is often that of the prophet Ezekiel, to make 
dry bones live. In this task Mr. Morton succeeds admirably. Making skilful 
use of such prosaic sources as the census reports, federal and provincial statutes, 
official proclamations, and reports of surveyors, and of land and immigration 
agents, he builds up an interesting and well-documented picture of the gradual 
settlement of the Canadian prairies by thousands of immigrants intent upon 
creating a home and a stake for themselves under difficult pioneering conditions. 
Nothing is left out—the development of railway facilities, ranching, irrigation, 
coal mining, and farmers’ organizations all receive notice—though naturally the 
main theme is the expansion of wheat growing and the difficulties involved in 
depending for a livelihood upon the cultivation of this cereal. 


In a short review it is impossible to comment upon many aspects of this study 
that are worthy of notice. The mixture of peoples with different cultural back- 
grounds began in the Canadian west over a century ago. French Catholics and 
Scottish Protestants were early on the ground. A colony from Switzerland 
arrived in Manitoba in 1825. Though these people subsequently migrated to the 
United States, other colonies, when the country opened up, came to the west from 
the British Isles and from various parts of Europe. Settlers from England brought 
out under various colonization schemes; crofters from Scotland; Mennonites, 
Doukhobors, Germans, Scandinavians, Icelanders, Hungarians, Hollanders, French, 
Belgians began to arrive in appreciable numbers from 1880 onwards. Later came 
a heavy flow from Poland and the Ukraine. In addition to these Europeans, 
Ontario, the Maritime Provinces, and the United States contributed their quotas. 
The intermixture of peoples that began in Manitoba extended westward into what 
was later to become the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. Quite naturally 
newcomers in the west, often brought out as a distinct group or colony, on their 
arrival tended to stick together and settle on adjacent homesteads. As a result 
the term “‘mosaic” is particularly apt as a description of a population map of 
western Canada distinguishing racial origins. While racial segregation has 
undoubtedly delayed the slow process of assimilation, the passing of time brings 
interpenetration of racial groups and the contours of settlement between districts 
become blurred and softened. 

The difficulties that the settlers in the Canadian west had to contend with, 
in addition to the usual hardship of pioneering settlement, included such hazards 
as early frosts, recurrent droughts, hail, rust, grasshoppers, and, in Manitoba, 
floods. As one reads the record one wonders at times how the western provinces 
ever won through. But there were also periods of abundant harvests, and decade 
by decade, in spite of setbacks, the area of settlement expanded and population 
increased. Towards the close of his study the author points out that as a large 
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proportion of the American settlers who entered Canada settled in the drier areas, 
and in most cases were successful, ‘‘they may be said to have contributed more 
than any other nationality to increase the productivity of the Canadian northwest.”’ 

If the recital of the various misfortunes that befell the settlers from time to 
time quickens the sympathy of the reader, the resolute efforts to overcome diffi- 
culties and achieve an endurable adaptation to a strange environment will excite 
hisadmiration. The efforts included employment of new techniques in agriculture 
such as dry farming and summer-fallowing, and especially the development of new 
varieties of earlier-ripening wheats such as Marquis and Garnet. Later on the 
attempt has been made to produce other varieties that, while maintaining yield 
and strength, would show the qualities of drought- and rust-resistance. In this 
connection the leadership of the federal department of agriculture with its experi- 
mental farm system and scientific staffs receives well-merited mention, nor does 
the writer forget the contributions made by scientists at the University of Sas- 
katchewan, although in this respect he might also have referred to much valuable 
work which has been done at the sister universities of Manitoba and Alberta. 

The author traces carefully the spread of railway lines over the Canadian west 
and shows the close interrelationship of railway building with the progress of 
settlement. The railways not only opened new areas but during their construction 
afforded an opportunity to the impecunious settlers to secure periods of employment 
while “proving up” on their homestead claims. Where settlement had occurred in 
advance of the railway the eagerness with which rail connections were awaited is 
illustrated by the statement that one of the factors in bringing Louis Riel into the 
country in 1885 was the disappointment of settlers in the northern region caused 
by the change in location of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway which 
they had expected to pass up the valley of the River Saskatchewan. On the other 
hand, what were claimed to be “the excessive charges of a railway monopoly” 
appears to have been one of the main causes leading to the rise of strong farmers’ 
organizations in the Canadian west. 


or D. A. MacGrpsBon 
Winnipeg. 


“Dominion Lands” Policy. By CHESTER Martin. (Canadian Frontiers of Settle- 
ment, edited by W. A. MacKINTOsSH and W. L. G. Jorrc, vol. II, part 1.) 
Toronto : The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1938. Pp. 191-571. 


STUDENTS of Canadian history who have long awaited the appearance of Professor 
Martin’s volume will not be disappointed. It will immediately take its place as 
a book indispensable to those who would understand the settlement and develop- 
ment of the Canadian prairie. It could have been written only by one who knows 
the west, as well as the documents. 

The author has given us a thorough survey of all aspects of ‘“‘dominion lands”’ 
policy from the acquisition of Rupert’s Land by the dominion to the return of 
control of ‘‘natural resources” to the provinces in 1930. Very properly, he has 
projected the story of Canadian methods and practices against the background of 
land policies and frontier development in the United States. Parallel and divergent 
tendencies in the land system of the two countries he discusses in detail. The 
reviewer could have wished for a briefer treatment of American policies in the 
interest of a more complete consideration of dominion experience. Mr. Martin 
actually devotes greater space to his chapter on homestead in the United States 
than to the one dealing with the same policy in western Canada. 
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Because of the greater attention previously given by other writers to the railway 
land-subsidy policy of the dominion, the author’s chapters on that subject lack 
the freshness which characterizes the other portions of his book. Nevertheless, 
where he has used old materials he has formed judgments which are vigorous and 
conclusions which challenge the attention of the reader. 

Mr. Martin believes the administration of school lands shows dominion policy 
at its best, while homestead reveals it at its worst. And he concludes that the 
grief and the failure resulting from homestead would have been infinitely greater 
but for the happy accident of the integration of Canadian Pacific land policy with 
homestead, which enabled the homesteader, through the purchase of a quarter- 
section of railway land, to acquire the half-section farm so necessary for the suc- 
cessful application of the dry farming technique. In short, it would have been 
disastrous had all the land on the prairie been available only as 160-acre home- 
steads. This, alone, would go far to justify the policy of land subsidies in aid of 
railways. Here we have one of Mr. Martin’s most arresting conclusions. 

Similar insight, understanding, and sound thought mark every chapter of the 
book. And the statistics which he assembles with regard to ‘dominion lands” 
are so complete and trustworthy that they must supersede all collections previously 
brought together. 

Although the author regards the policies of the railways in the administration 
of their lands as beyond the scope of his study, he gives considerable attention to 
the subject and hazards numerous judgments which the reviewer believes are too 
favourable to the railways. Professor Martin stresses the relatively small pro- 
portion of cancellations by the Canadian Pacific as an index of the success of its 
policy. The figures are deceptive, however, in that they take no account of the 
millions of acres sold to large land companies which, after the eighties, rarely 
defaulted. Canadian Pacific cancellations increased markedly after the company 
adopted the policy of sale to settlers only. Similarly, because of large sales to 
land companies at very low prices, the figures showing the average price at which 
Canadian Pacific lands were sold are not an accurate indication of what the actual 
settler paid for them. The farmer was forced to pay the enhanced price asked by 
the land company. By accepting, sometimes without proper qualification, Cana- 
dian Pacific statements regarding the company’s achievements in land settlement, 
Mr. Martin gives the impression that its policy was more uniformly beneficent 
than it really was. 

Mr. Martin writes with facility and felicity. Unfortunately, he has marred 
an excellent book by an arrangement and organization of materials which results 
in repetition. The chapter entitled ‘‘Federal policies and provincial problems’’ is 
largely a restatement of conclusions set forth in earlier chapters. Sometimes almost 
identical phraseology recurs. On page 327 and again on page 509 there appears the 
same quotation from Clifford Sifton with respect to the Saskatchewan Valley Land 
Company. Even within a given chapter there is repetition. On page 506 he says 
“... the maligned ‘land-lock’ of the eighties was a blessing in disguise”; on page 
517 we read that ‘‘the ‘landlock’ of the eighties may have been a blessing in dis- 
guise.” 

Generally speaking the work has been done with such care that errors are few. 
On page 363, however, there occurs the statement that “the State of Texas sold to 
the federal government in 1850 an area of more than 76,000,000 acres which was 
added to the public domain and in due time became part of the ‘public land states’ 
of Kansas, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and Oklahoma.”’ This is, of course, 
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inaccurate and misleading. For the benefit of students who may wish to pursue 
further the activities of the great land companies operating in western Canada, 
“Biceter” (p. 327) should be Beiseker, and ‘“‘Luceland Land Company,” on the 
same page, should read Luce Land Company. 

These minor flaws, however, do not materially impair the great importance of 
a book which fills a yawning gap in Canadian historiography and makes a basic 
contribution to an understanding of one of the really significant chapters in the 
history of the dominion. 


James B. HEDGES 
Brown University. 


Winning Oregon: A Study of an Expansionist Movement. By MELVIN CLaAy 
Jacoss. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1938. Pp. 261. ($3.00) 


Dr. Jacoss of the department of history of Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, has produced a much needed book. In this brief volume he has retold the 
story of the American acquisition of Oregon. Although he gives due credit to the 
pioneers who creaked ‘‘the plains across” in their covered wagons, he shows that 
Oregon was won as much by diplomacy, by the persistence of the western senators 
and congressmen and by the aggressive policy of President Polk, as by the efforts 
of the American settlers in the disputed territory. The author is not led astray 
by the story that “Whitman saved Oregon” or by any of the other legends of 
Oregon history. In fact he states categorically on page 219: ‘‘The idea that the 
missionaries, Jason Lee, Marcus Whitman, or any other individual ‘saved Oregon’ 
has been demonstrated by various students of the subject to be untenable. No 
single individual saved Oregon.” (The italics are his.) 

What Mr. Jacobs has successfully done has been to connect the Oregon migra- 
tion with the states of its origin, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, and Ohio. He has care- 
fully perused the newspapers of the period and has shown how the west demanded 
Oregon. From a close study of the Congressional globe, Debates in congress and the 
American state papers he has ascertained that it was the constant pressure of the 
western senators and congressmen that forced the hand of congress. Daniel 
Webster, for example, had no desire to see the stars and stripes planted on the 
Pacific coast, but Senators Linn and Burton of Missouri, and, above all, President 
James K. Polk from Tennessee were not content to rest until Oregon was American. 

The author tries to be fair to the Hudson’s Bay Company and to the British 
government and on the whole he succeeds. He seems almost puzzled as to why 
the British did not make good their claims to that portion of the Oregon country 
north of the Columbia river and south of the forty-ninth parallel. The following 
is the concluding sentence of the volume: ‘Taking into consideration the indefi- 
niteness and weakness of claims to new territory on the basis of discovery and 
exploration, in contrast to occupation and settlement, instead of raising the ques- 
tion as to the reasons why America did not secure the whole of Oregon to fifty-four 
degrees and forty minutes, it appears to be more appropriate to raise the question 
as to why England lost the territory between the Columbia River and the forty- 
ninth parallel after she had both occupied and, apparently, possessed it.” 

Although there were a few American settlers north of the Columbia it cannot 
be said that in this portion of the disputed territory “settlement ousted the fur 
trade.”” The American diplomats “stood firm on forty-nine” although the politi- 
cians raised the electioneering cry of “‘fifty-four-forty or fight.” Mr. Jacobs gives 
to President Polk the credit for finally winning Oregon. ‘‘A perusal of Polk’s diary, 
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his inaugural address, his messages to Congress, and the speeches delivered in 
Congress, indicate that the President was the actual leader who pushed the Oregon 
question to conclusion.”” Lord Aberdeen and Sir John Pakenham wished to avoid 
war and the British diplomats finally accepted the line of forty-nine degrees to the 
Gulf of Georgia but secured a boundary through the Straits of Juan de Fuca which 
left all Vancouver island in British hands. 

Professor Jacobs has drawn practically all his material from American sources. 
He could, perhaps, for a volume of this sort, hardly have been expected to follow 
the trail of Professors Merk of Harvard and R. C. Clark of Oregon to the Hudson’s 
Bay Archives in London, but he might have spent some time going over the avail- 
able material in the Provincial Archives at Victoria, B.C. 

W. N. SAGE 
The University of British Columbia. 


The Administration of Canadian Conditional Grants: A Study in Dominion-Provin- 
cial Relationships. By LUELLA Gettys. (Committee on Public Administra- 
tion, Social Science Research Council; Studies in Administration: vol. III.) 
Chicago: Public Administration Service. 1938. Pp. xiv, 193. ($2.75) 


THis is a useful and timely book. All the conditional grants given by the dominion 
to the provincial governments are reviewed, including those for unemployment and 
farm relief. The uneven quality of administration is emphasized: in the case of 
grants for highway construction and for combatting venereal disease, the results 
were satisfactory; for old age pensions, employment service, unemployment, and 
farm relief, they were fair; for agricultural and technical education, they were 
unsatisfactory. Asa whole this is not a good record. The dominion has too often 
been tardy and delinquent in providing for an allocation of administrative respon- 
sibility which “‘is of paramount importance, not only to insure adequate protection 
of the federal treasury, but also to achieve effective public service” (p. 170). Yet 
it is possible to hope that in the future better results can be secured because ‘‘the 
administration of federal aid for unemployment relief has demonstrated that more 
aggressive leadership on the part of the Dominion is not only possible but desirable 
in the administration of jointly-financed activities.” 

While generally on sound ground, the author does not, I think, always appraise 
correctly the political background and the forces which explain the Canadian 
results. The history of the Agricultural Instruction Act was of great significance. 
This measure, which provided the first conditional grants in Canada, had bad luck. 
The war intervened to push it aside, and after the peace the terms of the grants 
expired just after a new government had come into office pledged to improve the 
fiscal position of the dominion. The decision not to continue these grants affected 
the attitude of dominion officers and of provincial governments toward other condi- 
tional grants. The provincial governments, pinched by the stoppage, looked with 
suspicion on all grants which might later be reduced; and dominion officers, con- 
fronted by distrustful provincial governments, tended to be excessively cautious 
in administration. Besides, the policy of the dominion was not clear. The author 
speaks of the opposition of the Liberal party to conditional grants, and certainly 
evidence of this is not lacking. Yet the government of Mr. Bennett stopped grants 
for combatting venereal disease, and that of Mr. King, which discontinued several 
grants, also provided for old age pensions. The theoretical arguments which Mr. 
King, in several speeches (pp. 99-100), directed against conditional, are much more 
pertinent against unconditional, grants. 
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The most novel reason given (pp. 175-6) for the weak administration of condi- 
tional grants is that 
there are certain constitutional phenomena which, in contrast with the situation in the 
United States, seem to militate against the development of a strong network of Do- 
minion-provincial administrative relationships. The system of ministerial responsi- 
bility within the provinces appears to integrate provincial administration. Less actual 
authority gravitates downward to professional staffs of provincial departments than 
often occurs in the American states. This integration of authority tends to place the 
relationships between the Dominion and the provinces on a political rather than a 
professional level. 
This seems to assume that the principal barrier to supervision came from the 
provinces and that effective dominion action was halted by provincial objection. 
In fact, dominion administrative supervision was seldom attempted, and where it 
was, there is little evidence of real provincial objection, political or professional, 
except perhaps from Quebec, and here factors other than the form of government 
are sufficient explanation. It seems to the reviewer that the results in Canada are 
explicable on other grounds: Canadian experience with conditional grants has been 
brief, and a sound administrative procedure is of slow growth; accidental events, 
such as the war and the post-war depression, hindered orderly development; the 
economic and political immaturity of the country has held back organization of 
adequate professional services. 

There are throughout the book many useful and decorous comparisons between 
conditional grants in Canada and in the United States. But at times the author 
has been too lenient in her judgments: she has been inclined “to pull her punches.” 


Clark University. J. A. MAXWELL 


Farm Credit in Canada. By W. T. EASTERBROOK. Foreword by H. A. INNIS. 
(Political Economy Series no. 2.) The Maurice Cody Foundation. Toronto: 
The University of Toronto Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 260. ($2.50) 


PRIMARILY this book is a history of the development of the sources, agencies, and 
instruments of farm credit throughout Canada’s history. It is, however, of wider 
general interest than this, being much concerned with the changing economic and 
political importance of agriculture, its changing bases and degrees of profitability, 
and its changing dependence on state assistance. 

Part 1, ‘Farm credit to 1917,” describes the development of private credit- 
granting agencies and instruments in central Canada and their transfer to the 
west, where, as is suggested, they showed imperfections for prairie-farm needs. 
In the story of this development, up to the time of the western expansion, there is 
an excellent account of almost all those elements in the Canadian economy that 
affected the supply of, and demand for, farm capital. Such an account touches, 
of course, almost everything in the economic history of Canada. After reaching 
the period of western expansion, when the supply of and demand for farm capital 
in the west ceased to depend so intimately on developments in the rest of the 
dominion, the author narrows himself to a more exclusive treatment of farm credit. 

The usual emphasis is placed on the importance of state action in Canada’s 
development. For agriculture state aid was mainly indirect, since government 
projects financed by capital imports greatly increased both the opportunities for, 
and supply of, borrowed farm capital. This and the buoyancy of western ex- 
pansion explain why Canadian farmers, despite growing political strength, sought 
so little direct state aid in this period. 
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Part 1, “Governments and farm credit,” does not aim to give a complete history 
of farm finance after 1917. It deals especially with a new factor in farm finance, 
extensive state aid, which came with the end of expansion. This came partly by 
grants but mainly through government loans and aid in adjusting private debts. 
The occasions of these loans were various: developmental advances for new types 
of activity, e.g., creameries; mortgage loans to established farmers to offset the 
alleged non-competitive nature of private lending; loans for emergency relief 
assistance, etc. 

In almost all these loans there has proved to be some element of subsidy. Con- 
fusion of the subsidy with the farm loans is due partly to confusion of thought but 
mainly to reluctance to face by itself the apparent need for outright aid to agri- 
culture on a compensatory principle or for political and social objects. Such con- 
fusion has meant badly-managed subsidies and also, by creating a careless attitude 
toward paying debts to the government or others, has hurt the prospects of future 
borrowing from private sources and of state farm loans for the purposes for which 
they are useful. 

The author does not find that state lending, economically conducted, can be 
shown to afford significant savings over private lending. He does see a place for 
it as a control agency in a more controlled agriculture. He does not give much 
consideration to its possibilities for introducing more flexible lending instruments. 
The possibility exists that it may be the only form of farm credit available for 
some time. 

Not only for the technical reader but for the general reader, this book is recom- 
mended as a good study in Canadian economic history. It is also a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of a Canadian problem that is already urgently 
wr Joun S. ALLELY 
The University of Manitoba. 


The Modern Historian. By C. H. Witiiams. London, New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1938. Pp. 309. ($2.50) 


TuHIs volume consists of a series of extracts, over sixty in all, from English histor- 
ians of the present century, preceded by a brief introduction. This explains how 
historians at the opening of the twentieth century were faced by new problems 
resulting from the influence of science, and changes in the political, economic, and 
cultural environment. Science encouraged exactitude and impartiality, but in 
essaying to be scientific the historian ceased to be interesting, and hence Mr. H. G. 
Wells and other non-historians sought to supply the demand for an historical 
explanation of the confusion in the world about us. The historian of today, there- 
fore, while concerned with the problem of specialization and the continued influence 
of science, as also with the growing expansion of his subject, is also concerned with 
the task of meeting the popular demand for readable history. All of which is true 
enough, and clearly and pleasantly put forth—but it is hardly adequate as a 
description of the complicated problems of the ‘‘the modern historian.”” The title 
of the volume is indeed far too wide, for the volume does not go outside England 
for its examples, despite the inclusion of a passage from Toynbee as to what consti- 
tutes ‘‘an intelligible field of study” for the historian. 

Within these limits the extracts are in the main well chosen. No two persons 
would agree as to the exact choice of authors. To the reviewer the exclusion of 
writers such as Marvin and Laski, the Hammonds and the Webbs, Christopher 
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Dawson, Lowes Dickinson, and others, seems surprising. And it might have been 
worth while to quote what a biologist, a psychologist, an anthropologist, a soci- 
ologist, and a geographer had to say about history. Admittedly, however, the main 
problem is one of space. There are not many volumes of this kind, and from it the 
student of history can fairly learn what the leading English historians of today think 
of their subject. 


a : R. FLENLEY 
The University of Toronto. 


History of No. 1 General Hospital, Canadian Expeditionary Force: No. 1 Canadian 
General Hospital 1914-1919. By KENNETH CAMERON. With a Record of 
the Work of the Medical Division by NorMAN B. Gwyn and a Note upon the 
Treatment of Fracture of the Femur by Frep J. TEEs. Sackville, N.B.: The 
Tribune Press. 1938. Pp. xviii, 667. 


In the summer of 1914, No. V Field Ambulance with other medical units attended 
the militia camp of instruction at Three Rivers and during a full period of training 
became familiar with the organization, functions, and duties of field ambulances 
and field hospitals under active service conditions. On the evening before the 
declaration of war the non-commissioned officers and men were meeting to settle 
matters arising out of the camp. A poll of the men was taken asking whether 
they would volunteer in case Great Britain became involved and Canada should 
offer a contingent. Every member of the sergeants’ mess and nearly every man 
offered his services This was communicated to the commanding officer, Major 
R. P. Campbell, so that next day, having consulted his officers, he was able to 
make the offer of No. V Field Ambulance as a unit for overseas service. On 
August 7 instructions were received to recruit up to war strength and in nine days, 
parading at full strength, they proceeded to Valcartier. From this trained ambu- 
lance unit, 10 officers, 233 other ranks, was organized No. 1 Canadian General 
Hospital, with Lieut.-Colonel Murray MacLaren in command. Proceeding over- 
seas with the first contingent, the unit was encamped on Salisbury Plain from 
October to May, then at Etaples to July, 1918, when a move was made to Trouville 
because of the murderous raids of Zeppelins and bombers which made Etaples no 
longer tenable as a hospital area. 

Only through the keeping of adequate war diaries could such a compilation 
as this volume be made. Official records, private diaries, letters, and other sources 
of information have been searched to make the record of the unit complete. The 
nominal rolls year by year give the personnel and there is meticulous care evident 
in tracing the changes in the officers over the period of five years. It was a busy 
hospital. In its first 203 days in France 10,000 names had been entered in the 
admission and discharge book. Each monthly summary gives the details. The 
administrative activities and difficulties are fully dealt with as well as the pro- 
fessional work of individual officers in solving the problems of modern medicine 
and surgery in warfare, both in the operating room and the laboratory. The 
routine story of the daily work of the hospital and of the movements of the unit 
personnel is interspaced with graphic pictures of events. The rendezvous at Gaspé 
is beautifully described, the air raids at Etaples delineated in their full horror, 
and here and there one may revel in the story of an escapade such as that of the 
sergeants out without leave who came in through lines and sentries in the hearse 
of the local mortician. Not only are there nominal rolls of all ranks with their 
duties and promotions, but the volume is provided with four indexes: general, 
officers, nursing sisters, non-commissioned officers, and men. 
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It is perhaps unfortunate that a book prepared with such effort, and recording 
all that could be asked for in a unit history where the work of the author and his 
collaborators is beyond reproach, should be marred by gross carelessness in make-up 
and printing. 

The history must represent an enormous amount of work on the part of the 
editor and author. It will have special interest for every member of the unit. 
For others it will be a basis for study in connection with hospital problems, and 
give a clear insight into work of a great 1,040 bed hospital. A most valuable 
contribution is the 55-page report upon the work of the medical services of the 
hospital by Lieut.-Colonel N. B. Gwyn, officer in charge of the medical division, 
and the last commanding officer of the hospital. 


ss is ‘ . . H. ELiiotr 
[he University of Toronto. J 


The Book of Newfoundland. Edited by J. R. SMALLWoop. 2 vols. St. John’s: 
Newfoundland Book Publishers. 1937. Pp. xl, 486; xvi, 531. 

The Story of Newfoundland. By J. A.CocHRANE. Authorized by the Department 
of Education for use in the schools of Newfoundland. Boston, London, 
Montreal: Ginn and Company. 1938. Pp. vi, 257. 


THE time is long overdue for the appearance of an authoritative and well-written 
history of Newfoundland. The well-known work of Judge Prowse, long out of 
date, is clumsily written, and does not go beyond 1897. While the two books 
mentioned above serve weli the very different purposes for which they were in- 
tended, neither of them in any sense meets the need for a satisfactorily complete, 
well-written, and up-to-date history of the island. 

The first is a compilation of material of many kinds relating to Newfoundland 

historical, geographical, statistical, scientific, industrial, cultural, and literary— 
contributed by more than one hundred writers, many of them authorities in their 
particular fields. The editor-in-chief is a journalist of some repute both inside 
and outside Newfoundland; he is the author of two books on Newfoundland, the 
first (Coaker of Newfoundland, 1927) being an account of the phenomenal rise to 
political power of the late Sir Wm. Coaker, and the second, entitled The New New- 


foundland (1931), an account of industrial and economic conditions in the island 


in the year 1930. 

The main purpose of the present work appears to be to give a sort of cross- 
section picture of conditions in the island, for the information, as the editor tells 
us, both of Newfoundlanders at home and abroad, and of others ‘‘who may be 
interested in, but perhaps not well informed about Newfoundland.”” Newfound- 
land, with a population of about 300,000, is a country considerably larger than 
Ireland, and to give an adequate account of its natural resources, as well as its 
industries and cultural activities, is a large undertaking. The editors have, for 
the most part, done their task well, and have succeeded in packing a vast amount 
of reliable information into these thousand or more pages, which are profusely, 
and in many cases even beautifully, illustrated. The editors have presented also 
a brief outline of the island's history, samples of folk-lore, romantic legends, local 
anecdotes, poetry, and even political oratory. There is an especially full account of 
Newfoundland’s part in the Great War, compiled by the ‘official eye-witness” 
with the Royal Newfoundland Regiment, Captain L. C. Murphy. 

In respect of the difficult problem of arrangement, the editors have failed rather 
badly, for there seems to be little sign of any attempt at a logical plan. For 
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example, one finds an article on ‘‘The Newfoundland dog”’ between an account of 
“Aviation in Newfoundland” and the story of the burning of St. John’s in 1846 
and 1892. Again a chapter on artistic activities is followed by one entitled ‘‘Oddi- 
ties from history,’’ which is followed by an article on “Stamps of Newfoundland.” 
The general impression is somewhat confusing, to say the least. 

The sections dealing with religion, education, societies, industries, sports, and 
the Great War, are the most complete and reliable. The more strictly scientific 
sections—geography, geology, birds, and flowers—while perhaps sufficiently 
complete for the purpose the editors had in mind, are too condensed to be of much 
value to would-be students. The sections on folk-lore and folk-music are of so 
little value that they were hardly worth the trouble of including. The article 
on salmon fishing, with its profuse illustrations of ‘‘the big ones that did mot get 
away,’ must have been written with an eye to its possible effect on the tourist 
trade, just as the account of industrial resources appears to have been meant as 
bait for the possible investor. 

It is this advertising aspect of the work which somewhat detracts from its 
value as a source of information. The picture which it paints of Newfoundland 
today leaves out most of the less pleasant features. Moreover, one’s faith in the 
editor’s optimism is not increased by the fact that he could write, in 1931, on the 
eve of the investigation by Lord Amulree’s commission (which recommended 
temporary suspension of responsible government as the first requisite of economic 
re-establishment—a re-establishment seemingly as far removed as ever): “‘New- 
foundland is emerging, ever and ever more rapidly, into the full noonday of en- 
lightenment, development and prosperity.”” The history of the past seven years 
shows little fulfilment of such a prophecy. 

The second book is the authorized text on Newfoundland history, prepared for 
use in the schools of the island by a successful teacher of one of the colleges at 
St. John’s. It is the first satisfactory attempt to meet the needs of the schools for 
a reliable, interesting, and attractive textbook, and the author deserves to be 
congratulated on his highly successful achievement. By using a topical rather 
than strictly chronological, arrangement, the author succeeds in making each 
chapter a unified story in itself, while his general arrangement is such that the 
necessary sense of continuity is not lost. The size of the book is rather misleading, 
for the wealth of illustrations (over 50 half-page and about 20 full-page) and the 
extra large print make the amount of actual reading material comparatively small. 
It does seem regrettable that, while there is a lengthy chapter on Newfoundland’s 
relation with the United States, nothing is said of the important role played by 
Newfoundland in making possible the British conquest of Canada, and nothing 
of the island’s relations with her nearest sister dominion. 


al <a A. LacEy 
Victoria University. 
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PREPARED BY THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANADIAN HistoricaL Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 


and political science; R.S.C.—Royal Society of Canada; S.R.C.—Société royale du 
Canada.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


BAINVILLE, JACQUES. L’Angleterre et l'empire britannique. Préface de W. Morton 
FULLERTON, (Collection Bainvillienne, III.) Paris: Librairie Plon. 1938. Pp. 
viii, 243. 


BEVIN, ERNEST. Impressions of the British Commonwealth relations conference, 1938 
(International affairs, XVIII (1), Jan.-Feb., 1939, 56-76). 


Bo.Ton, J. R. GLorRNeEy. Is there a British Commonwealth axis? (Fortnightly, CXLIII, 
June, 1938, 669-79). 


BRAYHAM, E.F. A self-sufficing empire (National review, CX (660), Feb., 1938, 203-7). 


Canada’s royal visitors (United empire, XXIX (12), Dec., 1938, 557-64). An account of 
the visits to Canada of six members of the British royal family. 


Empire security and national service (Round table, no. 112, Sept., 1938, 649-63). Deals 
with Great Britain’s defence preparation. 


The future of the British Commonwealth of Nations: Impressions of the second British 
Commonwealth relations conference, Sydney, Australia, 3rd to 17th September, 1938. 
1. Race problems—strategy—foreign policy and constitutional relations by R. F. 
ALFRED HOERNLE. 2. Economic and financial aspects by S. HERBERT FRANKEL 
(South African journal of economics, VI (4), Dec., 1938, 365-401). 


HARTLEY, LivinGston. Our bonds with the British (North American review, vol. 245, 
no. 1, spring, 1938, 95-110). Surveys existing bonds between the British Empire 
and the United States and attempts to show how destruction of the empire would 
affect America. 


JENKINS, JOSEPH. Canada and the empire (Municipal review of Canada, XXXIV (9), 
Oct., 1938, 18-21). 


LisLeE, E. The British Empire and world peace (Canadian defence quarterly, XVI (1), 
Oct., 1938, 7-27). Includes a summary of Canada’s political and economic prob- 
lems, foreign policy, and defence requirements. 


MacKenzie, N. The foreign policies of the British Commonwealth (Saturday night, Dec. 
3, 1938, 18). Outlines briefly opinions held by delegates at the second British 
Commonwealth relations conference. 

Migration now means little to the empire (ibid., Nov. 26, 1938, 2). 
Based on evidence submitted to the British Commonwealth relations conference, 
1938. 


Rowan-Rosinson, H. Imperial defence: A problem in four dimensions. London: 
Frederick Muller. 1938. Pp. x, 342. (10s. 6d.) 


SpaiGut, J. M. The empire and the supply of aircraft (Empire review, LXVIII (453), 
Oct., 1938, 223-7). 


StarK, W. Staatsangehérigkeit in den britischen Dominions (Deutsche Justiz, C, Oct. 28, 
1938, 1717-20). 


STEWART, HERBERT L. The imperialist faith as seen in Canada (National review, CX 
(662), April, 1938, 497-504). 
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The Sydney conference (Round table, no. 113, Dec., 1938, 58-71). A note on the second 
British Commonwealth relations conference. 




























TyLer, J. E. The struggle for imperial unity (1868-1895). (Royal Empire Society, 
Imperial studies, no. 16.) London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co, 
1938. Pp. x, 219. ($3.75) To be reviewed later. 


WiLtson, W.H. Empire trade: A concise handbook to the markets of the British Empire 
London: P. S. King and Son. 1938. Pp. xvi, 296. (10s. 6d.) 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


After Munich: Where do we go from here? Winnipeg: Winnipeg Tribune. 1938. Pp. 24. 
Contributors: E. J. Tarr, H. N. FietpHouse, R. O. MacFarvang, F. R. Scott, 
EpWARD ANDERSON, FRANK H. UNDERHILL, JOSEPH T. THORSON, MURDOCK, 
A. MacPuHerson, Noe. BeRNIER, WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, JOHN BirD. 


BREBNER, J. B. Canada and the hemisphere policy (Bulletin of the story behind the 
headlines, New York, II (11), Dec. 27, 1938, 16-22). 

Canada's choice in foreign affairs (Quarterly journal of inter-American 

relations, I (1), Jan., 1939, 50-7). Canada has two strings to the bow of her foreign 

policy—the British Empire and the Pan American Union. 








Canada, Department of national defence. Report for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1938. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1938. Pp. 114. (25c.) 


Canada, Dominion of. Report of the secretary of state for external affairs for the year ended 
December 31, 1938. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1939. Pp. 29. (10c.) 


Canadian papers 1938, by various authors. (Submitted to the second British Common- 
wealth relations conference, Sydney, 1938.) Toronto: Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1938. Mimeo. Series A, 103 pp., $1.00; Series B, 19 pp., Lic.; 
Series C, 50 pp., 35c.; Series E, 41 pp., 25c. Papers touching on Canadian history 
are listed separately in this bibliography. 


CarTER, A. ‘Jt can be done"’ (Canadian defence quarterly, XVI (1), Oct., 1938, 54-8). 
Points out the possibility of air attack on Canada from the north. 


Coyne, J. B. Canadian neutrality—the constitutional power. (Canadian papers 1938, 
prepared in view of the British Commonwealth relations conference, 1938.) Toronto: 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Pp. 101 (mimeo.). 


Ewart, T.S. Has Canada the right to declare neutrality? Ottawa: The author, 6 Lake- 
view terrace. 1939. Pp. 27 (mimeo.). 


Fercuson, G. V. The propaganda media in Canada (Canadian papers 1938, series E, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 5 pp.). An examination of the probable 
manner in which Canadian public opinion would be influenced in the event of the 
outbreak of a major war involving Great Britain. 






HAMBLETON, GEORGE. A policy of peace (Dalhousie review, XVIII (4), Jan., 1939, 
481-6). Considers that the objectives of Canada’s foreign policy should be close 
association with Great Britain, France, and U.S., and the restoration of an effective 
society of nations. 










Ketiy, M. A. Earce. Canada's Pacific defence problem (National review, CXI (665), 
July, 1938, 69-76). 


Kinc, W. L. Mackenziz. Canada's foreign policy (Canadian defence quarterly, XV (4), 
July, 1938, 380-401). Extracted from Canada, House of commons debates, unrevised 
ed., May 24, 1938. 


League of Nations. Report of Canadian delegates: To eighteenth assembly, Geneva, Sept. 
13-Oct. 6, 1937, pp. 26; To nineteenth assembly, Geneva, Sept. 12-30, 1938, pp. 31 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1938; 1939. 





LIPPMAN, WALTER. 





Canada and the Monroe doctrine (Saturday night, Dec. 3, 1938, 22). 
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Lower, A. R. M. The defence of the west coast (Canadian defence quarterly, XVI (1), 
Oct., 1938, 32-8). The author concludes that Canada’s west coast could be made 
completely safe from attack from overseas. 


MEIGHEN, ARTHUR. The defence of Canada. Speech before the Conservative con- 
vention at Ottawa, on July 5, 1938. [The author, The Senate, Ottawa.] Pp. 7. 
A plea for Canada’s co-operation with the empire in matters of defence. 


Overseas reaction to the crisis (Round table, no. 113, Dec., 1938, 28-57). Includes a sec- 
tion which attempts to analyse the ‘‘mind of Canada” with regard to participation 
in a European war at the time of the Czech crisis. 


Political parties in Canada and external affairs (Canadian papers 1938, series E, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 14 pp.). Summarizes the proceedings of the 
national conventions of the Conservative party and the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation held in July, 1938, concentrating on their attitudes toward 
foreign policy and commonwealth relations. 


Scott, F.R. Canada the ammunition dump (Canadian forum, XVIII (211), Aug., 1938, 
138-9). Considers some implications of British-Canadian armament manufacture. 


Simon, JOHN P. A real defence policy for Canada (Saturday night, Dec. 3, 1938, 23). 


WoopsipE, WILLSON. The new peace and Canada (Canadian magazine, XC (5), Nov., 
1938, 10-11, 82). Comments on the Munich agreement. 


Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


CROCKETT, WALTER Hitt. A history of Lake Champlain: A record of more than three 
centuries, 1609-1936. Burlington, Vt.: McAuliffe Paper Co. [1937]. Pp. xvi, 320. 
($2.50) This book was first published in 1909 (reviewed in Review of historical 
publications relating to Canada, XIV, 24). The present edition has brief additions. 
The greater part of the volume is taken up with warfare in that area, together with 
some information on transportation and one or two other subjects. The book 
hardly conveys the significance of the lake except in relation to war. 


LAWLER, WILLIAM F. Michigan islands (Michigan history magazine, XXII (3), sum- 
mer, 1938, 281-310). Short geographical and historical notes on more than twenty 
islands or groups of islands off the shores of the state of Michigan. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


FRIEDERICI, GEORG. Der Charakter der Enideckung und Eroberung Amerikas durch die 
Europder: Einlettung zur Geschichte der Bestedlung Amerikas durch die Volker der 
Alten Welt. Bande II and III. (Allgemeine Staatengeschichte, herausgegeben von 
HERMANN ONCKEN.) Stuttgart: Friedrich Andreas Perthes. 1936. Pp. xvi, 571; 
xvi, 520. (10.75 M. each) The first volume of this work appeared in 1925. 
Sections of volume II deal with the Iroquois Indians and their shrewdness in main- 
taining the balance of power between France and England, and with French explor- 
ation and colonization; volume III contains a discussion of the Viking discoveries, 
a lengthy description of English and American enterprise and settlement, and an 
account of Russian penetration in the north-west. 


GUILLET, Epwin and Mary. The pathfinders of North America. Toronto: Macmillan 
Co. of Canada. 1939. Pp. xiv, 304. ($1.25) 


McDoweELL, F.E.D. Was the Viking’s Vinland northern Ontario? (Canadian National 
magazine, XXIV (12), Dec., 1938, 7-8). Norse relics found in northern Ontario, 
and now in the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto, are examined by Mr. J. W. 
Curran, publisher of the Sault Ste. Marie Star. 


Prowse, G.R.F. Cabot's Bacalhaos (R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, XX XII, sect. 2, May, 
1938, 139-40). Endeavours to determine the extent of the Bacalhaos country, in an 
attempt to discover where Cabot reached the new world. 
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(3) New France 


CAMBIAIRE, CELESTIN PreRRE. Le réle de la France dans l’expansion des Etats-Unis. 
Paris: Albert Messein, 19 Quai Saint-Michel. 1935. Pp. 324. This is a work of 
popularization, sentimental in tone, based entirely on secondary sources, which will 
be of interest to the Canadian reader chiefly because it brings together evidence 
showing the part played by the French-Canadian trappers, voyageurs, and settlers 
in the American occupation of the middle west, and of the Oregon country. [R.M.S.] 


DELANGLEZ, JEAN. Hennepin's voyage to the Gulf of Mexico 1680 (Mid-America, 
XXI (1), Jan., 1939, 32-81). I. The books and their theories; II, The voyage; 
III. The Hennepin problem. 


GossELIN, AMEDEE. Botssons douces et boissons enivrantes chez les colons, 1632-1760 
(Mém. S.R.C., série 3, XXXII, sect. 1, mai, 1938, 99-108). A discussion of various 
drinks in common usage among the colonists and an account of a number of inns 
and cafés established during this period. 


LAFARGUE, ANDRE. The Robert Cavelier de La Salle monument at Lachine, Canada: The 


famous explorer, idealist and realist (Louisiana historical quarterly, XXII (1), Jan., 
1939, 5-17). 


MAURAULT, OLIVIER. Louisiane et Texas (Mém. S.R.C., série 3, XXXII, sect. 1, mai, 
1938, 165-82). An account of a pilgrimage to Louisiana and Texas undertaken by 
French and French-Canadian representatives in the spring of 1937 in honour of the 
250th anniversary of La Salle’s death. 


Nute, Grace LEE. -Father Hennepin's later years (Minnesota history, XIX (4), Dec., 
1938, 393-8). Includes extracts from letters which throw some light on the later 
career (1698-1701) of the Flemish Recollet, one-time missionary in Canada. 


RIDDELL, WILLIAM RENWICK. When Detroit was French (Michigan history magazine, 
XXIII (1), winter, 1939, 37-52). 


Tuomas, H. M. The mechanics of Bigot’s system (R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, XXXII, 
sect. 2, May, 1938, 141-53). Astudy of the staff of the civil service under Intendant 
Bigot. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


ANDREWS, RoGerR. Old Fort Mackinac on the hill of history. Menominee, Mich.: 
Herald-Leader Press. 1938. Pp.[iv],189. ($1.00) This little volume, modestly 
presented as ‘‘a newspaper man’s story of Old Fort Mackinac,’’ is occasionally 
inaccurate in detail, but in general provides a useful and interesting historical 
sketch. Mackinac’s three successive forts (at St. Ignace, at Mackinaw City, and, 
from the later stages of the American Revolution, on Mackinac island) played very 
significant roles in the commercial and military life of the Great Lakes region. The 
capture and retention of the island fort by British forces during the War of 1812 
enabled them to keep the friendship of the neighbouring Indian tribes and to 
dominate the territory that is now Wisconsin. The island was garrisoned by the 
United States army until 1895. A large section of the book is devoted by Mr. 
Andrews to reprinting Alexander Henry’s account of the massacre at Michilimack- 
inac during Pontiac’s War. The illustrations are numerous and helpful, but of 
rather unequal value. There is no index. [C. P. Stacey] 


CRUIKSHANK, E. A. The invasion of Navy island in 1837-8 (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and records, XXXII, 1937, 7-84). 


DonNELLY, W. Patrick. Catholic giant of the northwest (Historical bulletin, XVII (2), 
Jan., 1939, 23-4, 35-6). An estimate of the work and character of John McLoughlin, 
Catholic pioneer of Oregon. 


Fort Ticonderoga, October, November, and December, 1776: A series of letters (Bulletin of 
Fort Ticonderoga Museum, V (1), Jan., 1939, 9-40). 


HEADLAM, CEciL (ed.). Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and West 
Indies, 1728-1729, 1730, 1731. With introduction by A. P. Newton. Preserved 
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in the Public Record Office. London: His Majesty's Stationery Office. 1937; 1937; 
1938. Pp. xlv, 632; lii, 500; xlviii, 466. (£1 15s.; £1 10s.; £1 10s.) These three 
volumes continue the series which was commenced seventy-nine years ago and now 
comprises 34 volumes of abstracts of colonial correspondence preserved in the Public 
Record Office. The last 22 volumes cover the period between 1698 and 1731 
inclusive and deal with all phases of the life of the colonies in America and the West 
Indies. In the three volumes listed above the correspondence dealing with British, 
French, and Spanish rivalry both on the continent and in the islands is particularly 
interesting, as is also the British attempt to control the source of naval supplies, 
to stimulate the emigration of foreign Protestants to the continental colonies and 
Nova Scotia, and to deal with the Acadians. These volumes contain valuable 
material on trade and the fisheries as well as on problems of colonial administration. 
Each volume is carefully edited and provided with a lengthy introduction and a 
complete index. (D.C. H.] 


HEINER, GORDON G., jr. From saints to red legs: Madison Bevracks, the history of a 
border post. Watertown, N.Y.: A. W. Munk and Co. Press. [1938]. Pp. 80. 
($1.00) Major Heiner, the author of this sketch of the United States military post 
at Sackets (Sackett’s) Harbor, N.Y., is one of the artillery officers now stationed 
there. He has compiled his little book from a variety of sources, leaning partic- 
ularly heavily upon a manuscript ‘‘Medical history of the post” prepared shortly 
after the Civil War by Dr. Edward P. Vollum, then post surgeon. Madison 
Barracks has been important in Canadian-American military relations. Sackets 
Harbor was the American naval base on Lake Ontario during the War of 1812, and 
was important again during the disturbances following 1837. Its officers, in more 
recent and happier times, have fraternized with those of the Canadian ‘‘opposite 
number”’ post of Kingston. Major Heiner has elicited interesting facts on all these 
matters. The “‘saints’’ of the title are the second infantry, U.S.A.; the ‘“‘red legs” 
are the United States artillery, more than 1,000 of whom still garrison the post. 


There are some inaccuracies and a considerable number of typographical errors, 
[C. P. Stacey] 


Journal of the commissioners for trade and plantations from January 1776 to May 1782. 
Preserved in the Public Record Office. London: His Majesty's Stationery Office. 
1938. Pp.x,511. (£1 12s.6d.) This volume completes the series of proceedings 
of the commissioners, which have now been published from 1704 to 1782. On the 
latter date the board was abolished. Besides the minutes of this board from 1776 
to 1782, the volume contains a list of governors of the various plantations at this 
period, a list of the presidents of the board between 1714 and 1782, and also an 
alphabetical list of the commissioners for the whole period with the dates of their 
appointment and retirement or death. It has also a full general index, and a 
supplementary index of almost 300 ships mentioned in the text. Mr. K. H. Led- 
ward, an assistant keeper of the records, supervised the publication of the volume 
and also compiled the index. [D.C. H.] 


KERR, JAMES. Across Canada in the ‘‘sixties’’ (National review, CXI (668), Oct., 1938, 
516-26). Notes on the chronicle of two Englishmen, Lord Milton and William 
Butler Cheadle, on their journey across Canada, 1862-4. 


Lewis, Etta N. Sidelights on the Talbot settlement. (Elgin Historical Society.) St. 
Thomas, Ont.: Sutherland Press. 1938. Pp. 28. This pamphlet contains the 
following three papers: ‘‘Colonel Talbot—in retrospect”; ‘‘The homes of Colonel 
Thomas Talbot: Founder of the Talbot settlement, 1803’; ‘‘Colonel Mahlon 
Burwell” [one of the pioneers of the Talbot settlement]. 


The life and adventures of John Nicol, mariner: His service in king's ships in war & peace, 
his travels & explorations by sea to remote & unknown countries in merchant vessels, 
whalers, and other sundry craft; together with copious notes & comments on ships, the 
officers and shipmates with whom he served, the customs & traditions of the sea and of 
the inhabitants of distant lands both savage and civilized, their religions, culture, & 
industries, etc., etc., etc....as related by himself... & embellished with numerous 
original designs by GorRDON GRANT. Foreword and afterword by ALEXANDER 
LainG. New York, Toronto: Farrar and Rinehart. 1936. -Pp. viii, 214. An 
entertaining and well-written autobiography of John Nicol who served on various 
ships from 1776 to 1801. His first voyage brought him to Canada and in chapter 11 
he gives an interesting account of what he saw there. 
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MacKay, Doucias. In Old Fort Garry ninety years ago (Beaver, outfit 269, no. 3, Dec , 
1938, 26-8). A broadcast of Dec. 18, 1937, over a C.B.C. network. 


MaRTELL, J. S. A side light on Federalist strategy during the War of 1812 (American 
historical review, XLIII (3), April, 1938, 553-66). Correspondence concerning the 
tentative move of the government of Massachusetts in 1814 for an armistice and 
alliance with Britain. 


MITCHELL, Ross. Doctor John Bunn (Beaver, outfit 269, no. 3, Dec., 1938, 50-2). The 
biography of a pioneer doctor in the Red river settlement (1800-61). 


Morin, Victor. Esquisse biographique de Jacques Viger (Mém. S.R.C., série 3, XXXII, 
sect. 1, mai, 1938, 183-90). A biographical sketch of the man who first became 
mayor of Montreal in 1833 and who founded the Société Historique de Montréal 
in 1858. 


Morton, A. S. The Canada Jurisdiction Act (1803) and the northwest (R.S.C. trans- 
actions, ser. 3, XXXII, sect. 2, May, 1938, 121-37). 


Old Fort Michilimackinac. Reproductions of two maps from the papers of General 
Thomas Gage in the William L. Clements Library with a reconstructed drawing of 
the fort by RayMonp McCoy, and a foreword by KENNETH RoBERTs. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University of Michigan Press. 1938. Pp. 12. (50c.) This beautifully- 
produced brochure contains, in addition to the material noted on the title-page, a 
brief sketch of the history of the successive forts at Michilimackinac by Howard H. 
Peckham of the Clements Library. It supplies an important addition to the avail- 
able printed sources concerning the second fort (1715?-1781), which stood on the 
mainland at what is now Mackinaw City, Michigan: facsimiles of two contemporary 
maps showing the fort as it existed after its reoccupation following the Indian 
massacre of 1763. One, reproduced in full colour, is by Lieutenant Magra of the 
15th Regiment; it is undated, but was probably drawn “‘in the spripg or early 
summer of 1766.’ The other, by Lieutenant John Nordberg, is of 1769; it formed 
an enclosure to a report sent to General Gage by Captain Beamsley Glazier of the 
a Americans, the post commandant. The report is also printed here. [C. P. 

TACEY} 


Patterson, H.S. A letter from John Palliser (Beaver, outfit 269, no. 3, Dec., 1938, 
39-41). A letter dated ‘‘Fort Garry, Red River Settlement, July 17th, 1857” 
addressed to his father, describing Palliser’s journey from Lake Superior to Red 
river settlement. 


PRATT, FLETCHER. The last of the Romans (Infantry journal, XLV (5), Oct., 1938, 
433-41). A sketch of the military activities of Anthony Wayne. 


Rice, Howarp C. Barthélemi Tardiveau: A French trader in the west. Biographical 
sketch, including letters from B. Tardiveau to St. John de Crévecoeur (1788-1789). 
(Historical documents, Institut Francais de Washington, Cahier x1.) Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 90. ($2.25) 


Ricu, E. E. (ed.). Journal of occurrences in the Athabasca department of George Simpson, 
1820 and 1821, and report. Foreword by Lord TWrEEpsMuIR. Introduction by 
CHESTER MARTIN. (Publications of the Champlain Society, Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, series I.) Toronto: Champlain Society. 1938. Pp. Ix, 498, (xiii). To be 
reviewed later. 


RIcHARD, J.-B. Les événements de 1837 @ Saint-Denis-sur-Richelieu. Société d'His- 
toire Régionale de Saint-Hyacinthe. 1938. Pp. 48. 


Ross, FRANK E. The early fur trade of the great northwest (Oregon historical quarterly, 
XXXIX (4), Dec., 1938, 389-409). Deals with the period 1738-1827. 


RussELL, NELSON VANCE. The governmental organization of Michigan, 1760-1787 
(Michigan history magazine, XXIII (1), winter, 1939, 93-104). 


STANLEY, GEORGE F.G. The New Brunswick Fencibles (Canadian defence quarterly, 
XVI (1), Oct., 1938, 39-53). An account of the New Brunswick Regiment oi 
Fencible Infantry, 1803-17, particularly of the part it played in the War of 1812. 





- 
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Stavrianos, L. S. Js the frontier theory applicable to the Canadian rebellions of 1837- 
1838? (Michigan history magazine, XXII (3), summer, 1938, 326-37). An attempt 
to estimate to what extent westward expansion contributed to the Canadian rebel- 
lions of 1837-8 and a comparison with the effect of the American frontier on the 
history of the United States. 


STEWART, R. CAMERON. Early vaccinations in British North America (Canadian Medi- 
cal Association journal, XX XIX (2), Aug., 1938, 181-3). 


WaLtace, W. S. (ed.). Sir Henry Lefroy's journey to the northwest in 1843-4 (R.S.C. 
transactions, ser. 3, XXXII, sect. 2, May, 1938, 67-96). Extracts from Lefroy’s 
—, printed Autobiography present an interesting picture of the Canadian 
north-west. 


WaTSON, ROBERT. The story of the first Beaver Club (Queen’s quarterly, XLV (4), 
winter, 1938, 497-502). 


Witson, PEARL. Nathaniel Pettit (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and records, 
XXXII, 1937, 192-202). An account of Nathaniel Pettit, member of the first 
legislative assembly of Upper Canada. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 


ALLEN, REGINALD S. Canadian politics and national unity (Empire review, LXVIII 
(451), Aug., 1938, 79-82). 


Biack, Mrs. GEoRGE. My seventy years. As told to ELIZABETH BAILEY. London, 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1938. Pp. 317. ($2.75) Seep. 45. 


BoucHARD, GEORGES. Rodolphe Lemieux (R.S.C., Proceedings, 1938, ser. 3, XXXII, 
86-92). 


BREBNER, J. B. Canada's C.C.F.: A socialist movement (Independent journal of Col- 
umbia University, V (9), April 1, 1938). 


BuLLOcK-WEBSTER, H. Memories of sport and travel fifty years ago: From the Hudson's 
Bay Company to New Zealand. Ludlow, Shropshire, Eng.: Mary’s Meadow Press. 
1938. Pp. 235. See p. 44. 


Canada, 1939: The official handbook of present conditions and recent progress. Ottawa: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1939. Pp. xxiv, 176. (25c.) Touches all 
phases of the country’s economic organization and the latest current statistics. 
The feature article this year deals with the problem of unemployed youth. 


Canada the siren (Fortune, XVIII (3), Sept., 1938, 41-53, 110, 113, 114, 116). “Under 
her legends and her laissez faire, her prosperous statistics and her suave business 
clubs, her undiscovered mines and her $6,800,000,000 worth of imported capital, 
she conceals one of the most precarious economies in the world.’’ The coloured 
illustrations, from paintings by Allen Saalburg, are brilliant comments on the 
Canadian scene. 


CLoxiz, HuGH McD. Secession and federalism (Manitoba arts review, I (2), fall, 1938, 
19-23). A discussion of federal and unitary forms of government with special 
reference to Canada and Australia. 


Coe, VirGinius F. Stresses and strains in Canada (Virginia quarterly review, XV (1), 
winter, 1939, 78-93). 


Davis, Henry HaGue. Report of the royal commission on the Bren machine gun con- 
tract. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1939. Pp. 52. 


GOLDENBERG, H. Cari. Social legislation and the Canadian constitution (Canadian 
welfare summary, XIV (4), Nov., 1938, 1-6). 


Gritnau, WERNER von. Die letsten Inseln: Student und Goldsucher in Kanada. Leip- 
zig: Paul List. 1937. Pp. 239. 
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Hicutn, CARL. Communism’s false front (Maclean's magazine, LII (3), Feb. 1, 1939, 


7, 34, 36-9). An insider reveals the strategy behind the ‘‘campaign for democracy” 
of the Canadian Communist party. 


HuGHEs, JoHN. La culture bilingue au Canada (Cahiers de politique étrangére, Institut 
des Etudes Américaines, Paris: 9 Avenue Victor Emmanuel. Dec., 1937. Pp. 10). 


IMRIE, JOHN M. Js Canadian unity possible? Being an address to the Canadian clubs of 
Toronto and Hamilton, October, 1938. The author, Edmonton Journal. Pp. 12. 


LANDON, FRED. A Canadian cabinet episode of 1897 (R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, XXXII, 
sect. 2, May, 1938, 49-56). Concerns the defeat of the Hon. David Mills, member 
of the house of commons, in 1896. 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN. Andrew Macphail (Queen's quarterly, XLV (4), winter, 1938, 
445-52). A tribute to the late Sir Andrew Macphail, professor of the history of 
medicine at McGill University, and well-known author. 


ee, H.E. Sir Andrew Macphail (McGill news, XX (1), winter, 1938, 16-17, 
58). 
Sir Thomas Roddick: His work in medicine and public life. To- 


ronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1938. Pp. xiv, 160. ($1.50) To be reviewed 
later. 


Macponatp, E. M. Recollections: Political and personal. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1938. Pp. xvi, 584. ($2.50) See p. 56. 


MacFarvane, R.O: Whatisa Canadian? (Manitoba arts review, I (1), spring, 1938, 


10-14). An examination of certain characteristics which indicate that a definite 
national type is emerging in Canada. 


MIDDLETON, J. E. Joseph Burr Tyrrell, M.A.; B.Sc.; LL.D.; F.G.S.; F.R.S.C. (Cana- 
dian bookman, XX (5), 23-6). 


QuINN, VERNON. Beautiful Canada. New York: Grosset and Dunlap. 1938. Pp. 
xvi, 382. ($1.25) This is a welcome re-issue of the work published by Stokes, in 
1925, at $4.00. After a chapter for each of the provinces, one on the Yukon, and 
one on the Northwest Territories, there is a chapter devoted to the Canadian 
national parks and one on ‘‘Scenic roads for motorists."" The book is well illustrated 
with photographs, has an index, but lacks a map. Descriptive matter is skilfully 
interspersed with items of history, Indian legends, and appropriate verses, mostly 
from Canadian poets. [MILLEDGE L. BonHAM] 


Rosperts, Sir CHARLES G. D. and TUNNELL, ARTHUR L. A standard dictionary of 
Canadian biography: Canadian who was who. Vol. II: [1875-1937]. (Library edi- 
tion.) Toronto: Trans-Canada Press. 1938. Pp. xx, 478. 


Royal Society of Canada. List of officers and members and minutes of proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Canada, 1938. (From the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, ser. 3, XXXII, 1938.) Ottawa: Printed for the Society [University of 
Toronto Press]. 1938. Pp. [iv], 157. 


Scott, F. R. Canada today: A study of her national interests and national policy. Fore- 
word by E, J. Tarr. (Prepared for the British Commonwealth relations confer- 
ence, 1938; issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 


Affairs.) 2nd ed. rev. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. xiv, 184. 
($1.25) 


STEVENSON, J. A. The political horizon in Canada (Nineteenth century, CX XIII, May, 
1938, 562-72). 


TWEEDSMUIR, Lady. Carnets canadiens. (Collection du Zodiaque deuxi¢me.) Mont- 
réal: Editions du Zodiaque. 1938. Pp. 163. ($1.00) 


Uncle Bart. Now take Canada. Toronto: Commonwealth Publishers. 1939. Pp. 
xiv, 170. 
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WaLtace, DoNALD B. Canada..a nation or a name (Canadian magazine, XC (6), 


Dec., 1938, 63-4). Reviews certain political and economic facts disclosed in sub- 
missions to the Rowell commission. 


WesstTeER, J.C. Robert Laird Borden (R.S.C., Proceedings, 1938, ser. 3, XXXII, 83-5). 
A biographical sketch. 


(6) The Great War 


CAMERON, KENNETH. History of No. 1 general hospital, Canadian expeditionary force: 
No. 1 Canadian general hospital, 1914-1919. With a record of the work of the 
medical division by NoRMAN B. Gwyn and a note upon the treatment of fracture 


of the femur by FrRep J. TEEs. Sackville, N.B.: Tribune Press. 1938. Pp. xviii, 
667. See p. 78. 


Hasse, F.R. A touched-up war diary: chap. viii (Forty-niner, no. 28, Jan., 1939, 31-5) . 
This instalment includes the period Aug. 23-Nov. 6, 1917. 


Mack, G. Epmunp. Breaking the ice for the allies (Beaver, outfit 269, no. 3, Dec., 1938, 
20-5). The story of the H.B.C. steamer Nascopie's service during the Great War. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Batcom, A.B. The trend of rural population in Nova Scotia (Public affairs, I (3), March, 
1938, 96-7). 


BLAUVELDT, RoBERT Brooks (ed.). Leaders of Nova Scotia, 1936: A ‘‘Who's who”’ of 
the pane professional, commercial and moral leaders of the province. Yarmouth, 
N.S.: Loyalist Press. 1936. Pp. 82. ($5.00) 


BREBNER, J. B. The background of government in the Maritimes (Public affairs, II (1), 
Aug., 1938, 1-3). A brief summary of the development of self-government. 


Carr, Witt1AM Guy. High and dry: The post-war experiences of the author of ‘‘By guess 
and by God."’ London: Hutchinson and Co. 1938. Pp. 254. An English naval 
officer, who decided in 1920 to settle in Canada, tells the story of an adventurous 
and varied career in the Maritime Provinces. His account of his experiences as a 


member of the C.P.R. police is probably the most interesting and significant part 
of the book. 


Curtis,G. F. Nova Scotia's propositions to the Rowell commission (Public affairs, I (3), 
March, 1938, 114-18). 


The financial position of the Maritime governments by ‘Economist’ (Public affairs, I (3), 
March, 1938, 93-6). 


GoruaM, R. P. The travels of a Fredericton editor a century ago (Fredericton daily mail, 
Feb. 5, 8, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 1938). Deals with the travels of Edmond 
Ward in New Brunswick in 1839; edited with notes on place-names, etc. 


Harvey, D. C. National historic sites in Nova Scotia (Dalhousie review, XVIII (4), 
Jan., 1939, 435-47). 


Jenkins, H. P. Nova Scotia at work. Recommended by the department of education 
for the province of Nova Scotia. Toronto, Halifax: Ryerson Press. 1938. Pp. 
viii, 231. ($1.00) 


JenninGs, F. X. New Brunswick case before Rowell commission (Public affairs, II (1) 
Aug., 1938, 3-5). 


MacDouGa..L, HELEN J. Women's institutes in Nova Scotia (Public affairs, II (1), 
Aug., 1938, 25-7). 


MacLean, M. C. The mobile Nova Scotian (Public affairs, I] (1), Aug. 1938,, 6-9). 
Discusses the migration of Nova Scotians. 
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MARTELL, J.S. The melting pot in Nova Scotia (Canadian Medical Association journal, 
XXXIX (5), Nov., 1938, 489-91). 


Nova Scotia Historical Soctety, Collections. Vol. 24. Halifax, N.S.: Imperial Publishing 
Co. 1938. Pp. xviii, 190. 


SOMERVILLE, W. L. Houses of Nova Scotia and New England (Canadian homes and 
gardens, XV (9), Sept., 1938, 32-3, 45-6). 








Stewart, H. L. The Maritimes as ‘‘melting pot’’ (Public affairs, II (1), Aug., 1938, 
10-12). The author states that, as compared with other parts of Canada, the 
Maritime Provinces have brought together their racial constituents more by a 
cultural and less by an economic bond. 










(2) The Province of Quebec 


Bovey, WitFrip. The French Canadians to-day: A people on the march. Toronto: J. M. 
Dent and Sons (Canada). 1938. Pp. xii, 362. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


Les Cahiers des Dix. Numéro 3. Drummondville, P.Q.: La Parole. 1938. Pp. 325. 
See p. 68. 


GOLDENBERG, H. Cart. Sam Jacobs, M.P. (1871-1938) (McGill news, XX (1), winter, 
1938, 18-19, 28). Elected to the dominion parliament in the general election of 
1917 as member for the George Etienne Cartier division of Montreal, Sam Jacobs 
was re-elected thereafter with large majorities until his death in 1938. 



























GossELin, A. and Boucuer, G. P. Some aspects of land settlement in northwestern 
Quebec, 1936-37 (Economic annalist, VIII (6), Dec., 1938, 84-8). Deals with costs 
of settlement and sources of income available to the settler. 


Katz, Sipney M. Pioneers’ progress (Maclean’s magazine, LI (23), Dec. 1, 1938, 19, 
26). An examination of the back-to-the-land colony at Montbeillard, P.Q. 


MacDermot, H.E. The early admission books of the Montreal General Hospital (Cana- 
dian Medical Association journal, XXXVI (5), May, 1937, 524-9). hese notes 
from the hospital’s registers of the 1820's, '30’s, and '40’s throw interesting side- 
lights on the social history of the city. 


Miner, Horace. Changes in rural French-Canadian culture (American journal of socio- 
logy, XLIV (3), Nov., 1938, 365-78). The author’s conclusion is that “‘French- 
Canadian culture is losing its folk nature even in the rural regions,” and that the 

“cultural shift is toward urbanization and anglicization.” 
—————_—_—_————_ The French-Canadian family cycle (American sociological review, 
III (5), Oct., 1938, 700-8). A study based on social research in St. Denis, Quebec. 


Montpetit, Epovarp. Les Canadiens francais et l'économique (Mém. S.R.C., série 3, 
XXXII, sect. 1, mai, 1938, 55-79). ‘‘French Canadians will establish their economic 
solidarity in so far as they are a homogeneous and vigorous group retaining the 
integrity of their language,”’ says the author. 


Le nord de l'Outaouais: Manuel-répertoire d'histoire et de géographie régionales. Ottawa: 
Le “Droit.” 1938. Pp. xvi, 396. ($2.60) 


RicHER, Léopotp. Notre probléme politique. (Documents politiques.) Montréal: 
Editions de l’A. C.-F. 1938. Pp. 157. The author does not wish complete separ- 
ation from the rest of Canada but feels that French-Canadian nationality must be 
preserved at all costs. 


TurRcoTTE, EpMonp. Where is Jean-Baptiste going today and why? (Saturday night, 
Dec. 10, 1938, 2). A note on Corporatist social and political organizations in French 
Canada. 







(3) The Province of Ontario 


Berry, JAMES G. Glengarry village (Dalhousie review, XVIII (4), Jan., 1939, 475-80). 
A note on daily life, past and present, in an old village in Glengarry county, Ontario. 
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Butt, WM. PERKINS. From amphibians to reptiles: Shy swamp-dwellers in study, picture 

and legend. (Perkins Bull historical series.) Toronto: George J. McLeod. 1938. 
Pp. 95. ($1.00) Despite its measure of irrelevant ‘‘lore,’’ unconnected with Peel 
county, this new volume of the Bull historical series is well suited to guide amateur 
naturalists. It is carefully done, and accurate. Mr. Logier’s drawings are espe- 
cially commendable, and it is a pity that he did not make a number of them more 
complete. [R. M.S.] 











BURKHOLDER, MABEL. The story of Hamilton. Hamilton: Davis-Lisson. 1938. Pp. 
183. ($1.00) To be reviewed later. 


CRUICKSHANK, F. D. and Nason, J. History of Weston. Weston, Ont.: The Times and 

Guide. 1937. Pp. 162. ($1.50) The familiar type of local history, arranged 
topically and primarily factual. There is little impression of the relation of local 
to wider issues or events. 









EaMES, FRANK. Gananoque block house, 1813-1859 (Ontario Historical Society, Papers 
and records, XX XII, 1937, 85-91). 







Gipson, THomas. A Sketch of the career of Doctor John Robinson Dickson (Canadian 
Medical Association journal, XX XVIII (5), May, 1938, 493-5). Dr. Dickson, of 
Kingston, was physician to Sir John Macdonald. 


Innis, MARY QuayLeE. The industrial development of Ontario, 1783-1820 (Ontario His- 
torical Society, Papers and records, XXXII, 1937, 104- 13). 


KINNIBURGH, JAMES. Ottawa the capital. London: Arthur H. Stockwell. {1938]. Pp 
32. (2s.) 


Mitter, H. Orto. The history of the newspaper press in London, 1830-1875 (Ontario 
Historical Society, Papers and records, XXXII, 1937, 114-39). 


Ontario Historical Society. Papers and records. Vol. XXXII. Toronto: The Soc- 
iety. 1937. Pp. 225. The papers printed herein are listed separately in this 
bibliography. An index is a valuable feature of the volume. 























SMITH, JOHN. Houses of old Ontario (Canadian homes and gardens, XV (1 and 2), Jan.- 
Feb., 1938, 28-9, 47, 48, 50). An architectural study. 







SmitH, R. M. King’s highways of Ontario (Canadian geographical journal, XVI (4), 
April, 1938, 159-93). 







STEVENSON, O. J. Fergus—Adam Fergusson'’s town (School, Ontario College of 
Education, XXVII (h). Dec., 1938, 295-6). Final article in series on the history of 
the valley ‘of the Grand river. 










Yon, ARMAND. L'Ottawa vue par les Francais: Depuis le X VIIe siécle jusqu’d nos jours 
(Revue de l’Université d’Ottawa, VIII (4), oct.-déc., 1938, 381-408). 









(4) The — Provinces 








ALBRIGHT, W. Past, present and future of the Peace (Canadian geographical journal, 
XVI (3), Sar 1938, 127-35). An illustrated description of the Peace river 
country. 





Beatty, Sir Epwarp. The outlook for the north: An address delivered to the Edmonton 
Chamber of Commerce and the Edmonton Kiwanis Club. Edmonton, Alta.: Edmon- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 1938. Pp. 14. 





Canada, Dominion bureau of statistics. Census of Prairie Provinces, 1936: Types of 
farming. (Bulletin no. xxxv.) Ottawa. 1938. Pp. 146 (plano.). (25c.) 


















Census of Prairie Provinces, 1936: Occupations 
in relation to length of school life for the provinces of Manttoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. (Bulletin no. xxx.) Ottawa. 1938. Pp. 39 (plano.). (25c.) 
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Exuis, J. H. The soils of Manitoba. Winnipeg: Economic survey board, Province of 
Manitoba. 1938. Pp. 112. Authoritative information on Canadian soils is 
strictly limited. Professor Ellis’s book presents in easy style and without the exces- 
sive use of technical terms, a regional description of the soils of Manitoba. About 
one-third of the book is taken up with the factorsaffecting soil formation, particular 
emphasis being given to geological material, topography, vegetation, and climate. 
Another third of the space is devoted to the regions, of which there are four: Grass- 
land, Transition, Forest, and Tundra. Each region is divided into zones of which 
there are ten in all, besides a number of local or intrazonal groups. The remainder 
of the book deals with problems of fertility, drought, and erosion control, together 
with an appendix setting forth some of the more technical phases of soil description. 
There are excellent profile photographs, diagrams, and sketch maps. To students 
of local geography and local history this book will provide the explanation for many 
of the trends in the development of various regions in Manitoba; and it is to be 


hoped that similar information will be forthcoming regarding the soils of other 
provinces. [D. F. PuTNAM] 


JamIESON, HEBER C. The early doctors of southern Alberta (Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion journal, XX XVIII (4), April, 1938, 391-7). 

—_—_—_————_ The pioneer doctor of Alberta: William Morrison MacKay (Cana- 
dian Medical Association journal, XX XVII (4), Oct., 1937, 388-93). 


Swanson, W. W. The immigration problem in the Prairie Provinces (Canadian Society 


of Agricultural Economics, Proceedings of the 9th annual meeting, Winnipeg, 1937, 
68-74). 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


GoutTt, Barrie H. E. First - last days of the ‘‘Princess Royal’ (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, III (1), Jan., 1939, 15-24). Recalls the construction, maiden 


voyage, and final Rec, of a vessel which journeyed from England to the Pacific 
coast, 1854-85. 


Howay, F. W. An early colonization scheme in British Columbia (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, III (1), Jan., 1939, 51-63). Tells of land purchases from 
Indians of the North-west coast by John Kendrick, Boston fur-trader, in 1791. 

(ed.). The voyage of the New Hazard: To the Northwest coast, Hawati and 
China, 1810-1813, by Stephen Reynolds, a member of the crew. Salem, Mass.: Pea- 
body Museum. 1938. Pp. xxii, 158. ($4.00) To be reviewed later, 


Lainc, F.W. Hudson’s Bay Company lands and colonial farm settlement on the mainland 
of British Columbia, 1858-1871 (Pacific historical review, VII (4), Dec., 1938, 327-42). 


SAGE, W. N. From colony to province (British Columbia historical quarterly, III (1), 
Jan., 1939, 1-14). Traces the steps leading to the introduction of responsible 
government in British Columbia in the years 1866-71. 


Shoulder strap, issued by authority of the British Columbia Provincial Police, no. 1, Oct., 
1938. Pp. 104. ($1.00) Arecord of the past and present activities ‘and accom- 
plishments of the B.C. police, which throws interesting sidelights on the sociological 
history of the province. 


SmytH, Frep J. Tales of the Kootenays. With historical sketches by the author and 
others. Cranbrook, B.C.: The Courier. 1938. Pp. 205 ($2.00 cloth; $1.50 
paper) The author’s ‘‘object in publishing this book is to compile a few of the best 
known facts and stories and put them in concrete form.’’ The facts and stories are 
of unequal value, but the volume is a useful quarry. 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


BuERGER, MARTIN J. Spectacular Frobisher bay (Canadian geographical journal, XVII 


(1), July, 1938, 3-17). An account of its history, geology, and the Frobisher bay 
Eskimos. 


Gipson, Roy A. Canada’s reindeer herd. (Canada, Department of mines and re- 


sources, Lands, parks and forests branch.) Ottawa: Northwest Territories Admin- 
istration. 1938. Pp. 9. 
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Goprrey, A. S. T. The cradle of the north wind. London: Methuen and Co. 1938. 
Pp. xii, 234. (8s. 6d.) 


Hoare, CATHERINE. Herschel island to Aklavik, 1923 (Beaver, outfit 269, no. 3, Dec., 
1938, 42-5). The narrative of a journey. 


Luppock, Bastt. The Arctic whalers. Glasgow: Brown, Son and Ferguson. 1937. 
Pp. xii, 483. See p. 42. 


NovikorF, Paitip A. Mukluk ranchers (Maclean’s magazine, LII (2), Jan. 15, 1939, 
10, 24). A note on the Canadian government’s reindeer reserve. 


Our Canadian reindeer herd: A successful experiment (Ontario Research Foundation 
bulletin, V (12), Dec., 1938, 5-8). 


RaPER, FRED. Klondyke to Kenya. London: Skeffington and Son. 1938. Pp. 256. 
See p. 45. 


Scott, ALAN. Arctic bay to Igloolik (Beaver, outfit 269, no. 3, Dec., 1938, 14-18). 


Journal of a 640-mile trek south from the H.B.C.’s northernmost post, by dog team, 
Jan., 1938. 


STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. Unsolved mysteries of the Arctic. Introduction by STEPHEN 
Leacock. New York: Macmillan Co. [Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada]. 
1939. Pp. [xviii], 381. ($4.00) See p. 43. 


Witson, Cuirrorp (ed.). Letters from George Back (Canadian geographical journal, 
XVII (3), Sept., 1938, 131-5). Extracts from letter-books in the McCord National 


Museum, Montreal, concerning Back’s expedition of 1833 into the Arctic in search 
of Captain John Ross. 


Worpik, J. M. An expedition to northwest Greenland and the Canadian Arctic in 10937 
(Canadian geographical journal, XVII (5), Nov., 1938, 385-421). Account of an 
expedition to Ellesmere Land and Baffin Land; well illustrated: with appendices on 
cosmic ray and meteorological work, Eskimo archaeology, and place-names. 


) Newfoundland 


eae J. A. The story of Newfoundland. Authorized by the department of 
education for use in the schools of Newfoundland. Boston, London, Montreal: 
Ginn and Co. 19388. Pp. vi, 257. ($1.00) See p. 79. 


LopGe, THomas. Oligarchy in Newfoundland (Fortnightly, no. 862, n.s., Oct., 1938, 
475-84). A criticism of the commission of government in Newfoundland. 


MacDermott of Fortune bay. Told by himself. London: Hodder and Stoughton 
{[Toronto: Musson Book Co.]. 1938. Pp. 287. ($2.50) See p. 41. 


Newfoundland, Department of public health and welfare. Tenth census of Newfound- 
land and Labrador, 1935. II. Families and dwellings, occupations and earnings, 
fishing equipment, agriculture and buildings. St. John’s. 1937. Pp. 237+675. 


V. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


The Anglo-American trade agreement (Bulletin of international news, XV (24), Dec. 3, 


1938, 1119-26). A brief analysis of the important features of the agreement of 
November 18, 1938. 


Davis, M. B. and WHEELER, R. L. The apple industry of Canada (Canadian geo- 
graphical journal, XVII (3), Sept., 1938, 104-21). 


KILLIKELLY, DEsMOND. Steel industry of Canada (Canadian geographical journal, 


XVI (5), May, 1938, 213-45). Includes a section on the historical background of 
the industry. 
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Lower, A. R. M. The North American assault on the Canadian forest: A history of the 
lumber trade between Canada and the United States. With studies of the Forest indus- 
tries of British Columbia by W. A. CARROTHERS and of the Forest industries in the 
Maritime Provinces by S. A. SAUNDERS. (Relations of Canada and the United 
States, a series of studies prepared under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Division of economics and history; J. T. SHOTWELL, 
director.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. 
Pp. xxviii, 377. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


The right to organize: Recent Canadian legislation. (Industrial relations section, School 
ot Commerce and Administration, Bull. no. 2.) Kingston, Ont.: Queen’s Univer- 
sity. 1938. Pp. vi, 20. 


A submission by the Canadian Medical Association to the royal commission on dominion- 
provincial relations, Canada, 1937 (Canadian Medical Association journal, XX XVIII 
(3), March, 1938, 286-92). 


(2) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, and Population 
Cuicanot, E.L. Canada’s population and its future (Empire review, LXVIII (450), 
July, 1938, 24-8). 
——_—_———————_ Canadian immigration and the British element (National review, CXI 
(670), Dec., 1938, 778-83). 


Fox, W. SHERWooD. How the melting-pot melts (R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, XXXII, 
sect. 2, May, 1938, 1-14). Traces the history of the Dufau family, whose founder 
came from Brittany about 1670 and whose descendants, representing the mixture 
of many ethnic strains, are scattered over Canada. 


GiBBON, JOHN Murray. Canadian mosaic: The making of a northern nation. Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart. 1938. Pp. xxviii, 455. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


KrisTJANSON, W. Icelandic settlers in Canada (Canadian thinker, II (3), July-Aug., 
1938, 8-16). 


Lams, Davin C. The report of the overseas settlement board (Empire review, LXVIII 
(451), Aug., 1938, 75-8). A criticism of the board’s reliance on “‘infiltration.”’ 


The problem of the non-resident and migrant. Ottawa: Canadian Welfare Council. 1939. 
Pp. 19. An examination and suggested solution. 


RANDALL, JOHN R. Settlement of the great clay belt of northern Ontario and Quebec (Bul- 
letin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, XX XV (3-4), July-Oct., 1937, 
53-66). 


ROSENBERG, Louis. Canada’s Jewtsh citizens (Canadian congress journal, XVII (11), 
Nov., 1938, 15-16; Social welfare, XVIII (1), Sept., 1938, 21-3). 


ScRAMUZzA, VINCENT M. Greek and English colonization (American historical review, 
XLIV (2), Jan., 1939, 303-15). The writer points out certain analogies between the 
Greek colonization of Sicily, and the English colonization of America. 


Should Canada admit refugees?: Some considerations and arguments submitted for the con- 
sideration of the people of Canada. Ottawa: Canadian National Committee on 
Refugees and Victims of Political Persecution. 1938. Pp. 12. 


See also under individual provinces. 


(3) Transportation and Communication 

Beatty, Sir E.W. The Canadian railway problem, with a supplement, Competition 
between railways and highways. (Dalhousie University bulletin on public affairs, 
V.) Halifax: Imperial Publishing Co. 1937. Pp. 23. 

—_——__————— Submission to the senate of Canada: Special committee appointed to 
enquire into and report upon the best means of relieving the country from its extremely 
serious railway condition and financial burden consequent thereto. Montreal: Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. [1938]. Pp. 16. Also in collaboration with D. C. Coleman, 

ll pp 
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Beatty, SirE.W. Transportation and the public pocket: An address delivered to the Fort 
William and Port Arthur Chambers of Commerce and the Kiwanis Club of the lakehead 
cities. Port Arthur, Ont.: Chamber of Commerce. 1938. Pp. 17. 


Gut, Francis T. Canada talks by telephone (Canadian geographical journal, XVIII 
(2), Feb., 1939, 87-105). An illustrated account of the remarkable expansion of 
telephone service in Canada. 


GRanT, J. FerGus. Canada’s aircraft industry (Canadian geographical journal, XVII 
(2), Aug., 1938, 59-87). 


Tomson, LEsstieE R. The Canadian railway problem: Some economic aspects of Cana- 
dian transportation and a suggested solution for the railway problem. ‘Toronto: 
Macmillan Co. of Canada. 19388. Pp. xiv, 1080. ($12.50) To be reviewed later. 


Woop, W. H. First train in Ontario ran to London (Canadian National magazine, 
XXIV (12), Dec., 1938, 14, 36-7). An account of the London and Gore Railroad, 
chartered in 1834. 


(4) Geography 


SLEMON, C.R. Photographic operations of the Royal Canadian Air Force (Journal Royal 
United Service Institute, LX XXIII (532), Nov., 1938, 797-804). 


WINTEMBERG, W. J. Early names of the Ottawa river (R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, 
XXXII, sect. 2, May, 1938, 97-105). Discusses the origin of the various names by 
which the Ottawa river has been known during the past 300 years. 


VI. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Aucialr, Evie-J. L’Ecole Victoria de Montréal (Mém. S.R.C., série 3, XXXII, sect. 1, 
mai, 1938, 1-20). Sketches the development of this school of medicine and surgery 
from its inception in 1843 to its incorporation in the medical faculty of Laval Uni- 
versity at Montreal in 1891. 


Canada, Dominion bureau of statistics. Amnual survey of education in Canada, 1936. 
(With directory and bibliography for 1937.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1938. Pp. 
x1, 222. (50c.) 

> Education Statistics branch. Assistance to 
schools from museums and art galleries and Museums in Canada. (Education bulls. 
nos. 1 and 4.) Ottawa: 1938. Pp. 20; 30 (plano.). (15c.; 25c.) 


FALCONER, Sir RoBert A. Canadian universities (Canadian geographical journal, 
XVII (6), Dec., 1938, 295-311). An historical and descriptive account, with excel- 
lent illustrations. 


FLETCHER, B.A. A century of educational organization, 1838-1938 (Public affairs, II (1), 
Aug., 1938, 18-22). A review of educational organization in Canada by the pro- 
fessor of education at Dalhousie University. 


Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University. Second annual report on the work in 
public administration and the activities of the institute, September 1, 1937-August 31, 
1938. Presented to the annual meeting of the institute's council held December 16, 
1938, by the secretary. Pp. 20. 


LANDON, FRED. University of Western Ontario (Canadian science digest, I (6), Nov., 
1938, 248-51). A brief summary of its history. 


Murray, WALTER C. Stanley Mackenzie of Dalhousie (Dalhousie review, XVIII (4), 
Jan., 1939, 427-34). Tells of the academic career of Stanley Mackenzie, who became 
president of Dalhousie University in 1911. 


RoGers, Grace McLeop. The story of a Nova Scotia college (Dalhousie review, XVIII 
(4), Jan., 1939, 494-512). An account of Gorham College, under control of the 
Congregational Union of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, which was opened in 

Liverpool, N.S., in 1851 and completely burned in 1854. 
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SPRAGGE, GEORGE W. The Upper Canada Central School (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and records, XXXII, 1937, 171-91). An account of the attempt made over 
a century ago to establish in Upper Canada a provincial system of church schools, 
and of the Central School in York, founded as a unit of this system. 


University of Western Ontario, London. Proceedings of the diamond jubilee ceremonies, 
including the jubilee convocation address of His Excellency, the Governor-General of 
Canada, Lord Tweedsmuir, Oct. 14 and 15, 1938. Pp. 16. 


Viet, J.-B. Le Collége de Montréal (L’Action universitaire, V (3), nov., 1938, 5-7, 
14). Astudy of the development of this college from the time of its founding in 
1767, by Jean-Baptiste Curatteau de la Blaiserie, to the present day. 


VII. ETHNOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
(Contributed by Professor T. F. McIiwraith.) 


Adresse des Iroquois du lac des Deux-Montagnes a Mgr. de Forbin Janson (1¢ février 1841 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLII, 1936, 437-9). 


The Algonkians. (National Museum of Canada, guide to the anthropological exhibits, 
leaflet 1.) Ottawa: National Museum of Canada. 1938. Pp. 8. Intended prim- 
arily as a guide-book to the material displayed in the National Museum of Canada, 
this pamphlet serves as a useful introduction to a study of the Indians of northern 
Ontario and Quebec. 


ARCHER, GLEASON L. Pioneers of the rock-bound coast (Americana, XXXII (2), April, 
= — Deals with the American Indians as white explorers and colonists 
found them. 


AUBERT DE LA RUe, EpGar. Le territoire de Saint-Pierre et Miquelon (Journal de la 
Société des Américanistes, XXIX (2), 1937, 239-372; 6 plates, 1 map). A scholarly 
description of the islands of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon and the cultural history of 
their inhabitants. 


BaHLIs, JORGE. Religioes amerindias. Porto Alegre: Praca Parobé, 42. 1937. Pp. 
189 
R 


BaILey, ALFRED GOLDSWORTHY. Social revolution in early eastern Canada (C.H.R., 
XIX (3), Sept., 1938, 264-76). A study of cultural strains and stresses involved in 
the contact between the eastern Algonkians and the French during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. ' 


BatLey, JoHNH. An analysts of Iroquoian ceramic types (American antiquity, III (4), 
April, 1938, 333-8). A study of the development of certain styles in Iroquoian 
pottery of New York and Ontario. 


; 

: 

| 

BARBEAU, Marius. Ceintures fléchées (Mém. S.R.C., série 3, XXXII, sect. 1, mai, 1938, | 

109-14; xiv plates). A summarized account of the history and manufacture of i 

ceintures fléchées and other types of woven sash. | 
———— The modern growth of the totem pole on the Northwest Coast (Journal 

of the Washington Academy of Sciences, XXVIII (9), Sept., 1938, 385-93). A brief 

but comprehensive summary of the origin, art, styles, and significance of totem- } 

poles in British Columbia. 





Barnett, H.G. The Coast Salish of Canada (American anthropologist, XL (1), Jan.- 
March, 1938, 118-41). An important general survey of the Coast Salish on both 
sides of the strait of Georgia in southern British Columbia; excellent summaries are 
given of means of sustenance, houses, manufactures, social organization, and polli- 
ae as well as of the regional culture groups into which they may be 
divided. 





— The nature of the potlatch (American anthropologist, XL (3), July- 
Sept., 1938, 349-58). The term potlatch has been somewhat loosely used to describe 
several types of feasts and ceremonials of the British Columbia Indians; an acute 
analysis reveals that its primary function is that of evaluating and making public 
social status. 
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BarRRET, P. Btbdlitographie américaniste (Journal de la Société des Américanistes, XXIX 
(2), 1937, 435-581). This extensive, annual bibliography includes sections on phy- 
sical anthropology, ethnology, archaeology, linguistics, and geography, arranged 
according to regions. 


BARTLETT, Bos. The woman who knew Peary (Natural history, XL (1), June, 1937, 
395-7). Observations on an outstanding Greenland Eskimo woman who achieved 
unusual prestige both in her own community and among Europeans. 


BEAUGRAND-CHAMPAGNE, ARISTIDE. Le peuple d'’Hochelaga (Les Cahiers des Dix, II, 
1937, 93-114). The Iroquoian-speaking people of Hochelaga, encountered by 
Cartier about 1540, had abandoned the St. Lawrence valley prior to Champlain's 
arrival in 1603. Attempts to identify them with any of the original Five Nations 
have proved unsuccessful, and the author believes that they were the Tuscarora, 
who, on this assumption, must have migrated from the St. Lawrence to North 
Carolina in the last half of the sixteenth century. 


BiRKET-SMITH, Kaj. Eskimo cultures and their bearing upon the prehistoric cultures of 
North America and Eurasta (Early man, ed. by GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. Phila- 
delphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937, 293-302). The most archaic 
Eskimo culture appears to be that of the Caribou Eskimo, having many points in 
common with primitive forms across the whole of Arctic Asia and America; the 
one between this early stratum and that of the Upper Palaeolithic remains 
obscure. 

————_——_———— and De Lacuna, Freperica. The Eyak Indians of the Copper 
river delta, Alaska, Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard. 1938. Pp. 591; 18 plates. 
To be reviewed later. 


Buiss, WESLEY L. and Hayes, ALDEN. Preliminary report of archaeological work in 
Alberta, Canada (New Mexico anthropologist, II (2), 1937, 46-7). 


Boletin bibliografico de antropologia americana (Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e 
Historia, Il (1, 2, 3), Enero-Sept., 1938, 1-90 and 289-424). A comprehensive list 
of anthropological works, including many pertaining to North America, together 
with critical reviews and a bibliography of the writings of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka. 


BOURGET, CLERMONT. Douze ans chez les sauvages: Au Grand-Lac des Esclaves, comme 
médecin et agent des Indiens (1923-1935). Rougemont, P.Q.: The Author. 1938. 
Pp. 251. ($1.00) To be reviewed later. 


Bovey, W. The Norse discovery of America (The School, Ontario College of Education, 
elementary ed., XXVI (1), Sept., 1937, 24-8). A summary of the pertinent facts 
respecting Norse voyages to America, condensed from an earlier publication in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada (ser. 3, XXX, sect. 2, 27-47). 


Britt, ALBERT. Great Indian chiefs: A study of Indian leaders in the two hundred year 
struggle to stop the white advance. London: McGraw-Hill Book Co. [Toronto: George 
J. McLeod]. 1938. Pp. xii, 280. Reviewed XIX (3), 322-3. 


Brown, F. MARTIN. America's yesterday. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1937. 
Pp. 319; 31 plates. A well-written and well-illustrated volume describing, in a 
non-technical manner, the cultures of significant areas in the New World as revealed 
by archaeology, together with general observations on Indian civilization. 


CLay, CHARLES. Swampy Cree legends: Being twenty folk tales from the annals of a 
primitive, mysterious, fast-disappearing Canadian race as told to Charles Clay by 
Kuskapatchees, the Smoky One. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1938. Pp. 
xx, 95. ($1.25) A series of popular renderings of Cree animal tales. 


CoLBeRT, Epwin H. The Pleistocene mammals of North America and their relations to 
Eurasian forms (Early man, ed. by GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. Philadelphia and 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937, 173-84). Early man in the New World was 
contemporary with types of Pleistocene mammals that are now extinct; the problem 
is whether such mammals survived after the close of the Pleistocene period, or 
whether their co-existence with man should be regarded as proof of human antiquity 
comparable to that of the Old World. 
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Cooper, JOHN M. Snares, deadfalls, and other traps of the northern Algonquians and 
northern Athapaskans. (Catholic University of America, anthropological series no. 
5.) Washington: Catholic University of America. 1938. Pp. 144; 6 plates, 88 
figures. A comprehensive and well-illustrated treatise on the traps used by the 
Algonkians of northern Quebec and Ontario, and by the Athapaskans of the north- 
ern plains. Much of the information is derived from the author's own researches, 
supplemented by a detailed study of the pertinent literature. 


CorMIE, JOHN A. Forgotten Canadians (Social welfare, XVII (4 and 5), Dec., 19387- 
March, 1938). Discussion of the Indians in respect of tuberculosis, education, and 
economic needs. 


CORNPLANTER, JESSE J. Legends of the Longhouse. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1938. Pp. 216; 11 plates. An excellent series of Iroquois traditions. 


DavipsON, DANIEL SUTHERLAND. The antiquity of man in the Pacific and the question 
of trans-Pacific migrations (Early man, ed. by GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. Phila- 
delphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937, 269-76). The history of racial 
movements in the south Pacific gives no support to an assumption of Polynesian 
migrations to America. 


Desrosiers, LEo-PauL. La connaissance des langues indiennes dans la Nouvelle- France 
(Revue de I’Université d’Ottawa, VII (2), April-June, 1937, 145-59). A scholarly 
commentary on the linguistic studies of the French missionaries in the seventeenth 
century. 


DouGtas, FrRepERIC H. Colors in Indian arts; their sources and uses. (Denver Art 
Museum, Department of Indian Art, leaflet 56, March, 1933.) Denver. 2nd 
Printing, Dec., 1937. Pp. 21-4. 

—_—_—————————— Design areas in Indian art. (ibid., leaflet 62, July, 1934.) 

Denver. 2nd Printing, Dec., 1937. Pp. 45-8. 
—_—_——— —— Indian basketry: varieties and distribution. (tbid., leaflet 58, 
May, 1933.) Denver. 2nd Printing, Dec., 1937. Pp. 29-32. 

— Indian cloth-making. (ibid., leaflets 59 and 60, Oct., 1933.) 
Denver. 2nd Printing, Dec., 1937. Pp. 33-40. 

——————————————__ [ndian linguistic stocks or families. (ibid., leaflets 51 and 52, 
Jan., 1933.) Denver. 2nd Printing, Oct., 1938. Pp. 1-8. 

———————_——————_ Northwest coast Indians. (ibid., leaflet 1, Feb., 1930.) Denver. 

2nd Printing of 2nd Edition, Dec., 1937. Pp. 1-4. 
————————————— The Plains Indian tipi. (ibid., leaflet 19, April, 1931.) Denver. 
2nd Printing, Oct., 1938. Pp. 4. 

— ———— The Sioux or Dakota nation. (tbid., leaflet 41, Feb., 1932.) 

Denver. 3rd Printing, Dec., 1937. Pp. 161-4. 

a Symbolism in Indian art and the difficulties of its interpretation. 

(ibid., leaflet 61, July, 1934.) Denver. 2nd Printing, Dec., 1937. Pp. 41-4. 

————————— Tribal names: part 1. (ibid., leaflet 82.) Denver. Dec., 1937. 

Pp. 125-8. 














— Tribes of the Great Lakes region. (ibid., leaflet 81.) Denver. 
Dec., 1937. Pp.121-4. Aseries of extremely useful and well-illustrated summaries 
of the subjects described by the titles, each with an adequate bibliography. This 
series can be strongly recommended for use in schools. 


Downes, P.G. Reindeer lake pottery (American antiquity, IV (1), July, 1938, 48). A 
note on the finding of pottery fragments in northern Saskatchewan, in an area long 
occupied by the Chippewyan who did not make pottery. 


Epmunps, F. H., Jackson, J. L., Spinks, J. W. T., and Vicrusson, V. A. Some skeletal 
remains in Saskatchewan (American antiquity, III (3), Jan., 1938, 244-6). A brief 
report and description of a skeleton from the vicinity of Bradwell, Sask. 


EGGAN, FReEp (ed.). Social anthropology of North American tribes: Essays in social 
organization, law, and religion, presented to Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown upon the 
occasion of his accepting the chair of social anthropology at Oxford University. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press. 1937. Pp. xvii, 456. To be reviewed later. 
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FLANNERY, REGINA. Cross-cousin marriage among the Cree and Montagnais of James 
bay (Primitive man, XI (1-2), Jan. and April, 1938, 29-33). This form of marriage 
seems to have been practised on the east side of James bay; there is less evidence 
for the west side, with the exception of the Cree of the Albany area. 


GARBER, CLARK M. Eating with the Eskimos (Hygeia, XVI (3), March, 1938, 242-5, 
272, 278-9). A study by a biologist of the diet of the Alaskan Eskimo, with com- 


ments on the digestive specialization displayed and on the problems of adjustment 
involved in a transition to European foods. 


GopsELL, Paitip H. The ‘‘Blond'’ Eskimos and the ‘‘created want"’ (Natural history, 
XXXIX (4), April, 1937, 285-9). A graphic account of the tragic results of Euro- 


pean contact and economics on the Eskimo of the Mackenzie delta and, later, of 
Coronation gulf. 


Vanished races of the Arctic (Travel, LXIX (3), July, 1937, 27-9, 
46). A popular description of the sequence of Eskimo cultures. 


HAECKEL, JoseF. Zum Problem des Individualtotemismus in Nordamerika (Interna- 
tionales archiv fiir ethnographie, XX XV (1-3), 1938, 14-22). 


HAINES, FRANcis. The northward spread of horses among the Plains Indians (American 
anthropologist, XL (3), July-Sept., 1938, 429-37). A careful study of the records 
of early explorers indicates that Indians first obtained horses from the Spaniards 
in the vicinity of Santa Fé about 1600, and that their utilization spread northward 
by two routes. Through the open plains, horses reached Saskatchewan about 1770, 
whereas by the other route, west of the continental divide, they reached the Black- 
foot of Alberta about 1730. 

—_—_—————— Where did the Plains Indians get their horses? (American anthro- 
pologist, XL (1), Jan.-March, 1938, 112-17). A study of historical documents 
indicates that horses were first obtained by the Indians from Spanish settlements 
near Santa Fé and not, as commonly supposed, from strays lost by Coronado. 


HALLOWELL, A. IRVING. Fear and anxiety as cultural and individual variables in a 
primitive society (Journal of social psychology, IX (1), Feb., 1938, 25-47). A study 
of individual fears and anxieties among the Berens river Ojibwa in relation to tribal 
culture. 
—_———_——————— Freudian symbolism in the dream of a Saulteaux Indian (Man, 
 XXXVIIL, March, 1938, 47-8). A description of a Saulteaux (western Ojibwa) 
dream, together with its interpretation in Freudian terms. 
—_—_—_——————-_ The incidence, character, and decline of polygyny among the 
Lake Winnipeg Cree and Saulteaux (American anthropologist, XL (2), April-June, 
1938, 235-56). A study, both statistical and descriptive, of polygyny among the 
Saulteaux and Cree of the Lake Winnipeg area, based upon the records contained 
in Treaty Books covering the years 1875 to 1881. 
—_—_——————._ Notes on the material culture of the Island lake Saulteaux (Jour- 
nal de la Société des Américanistes, XXX (1), 1938, 129-40). A brief description 


of the indigenous crafts surviving among the Saulteaux-Ojibwa of Island lake, 
Manitoba. 


———_————————_ Shabwén: a dissocial Indian girl (American journal of ortho- 
psychiatry, VIII (2), April, 1938, 329-40). A detailed description of mental hysteria 
in an adolescent Ojibwa girl on the Manitoba-Ontario border. 


Hrizer, RoBert F. Aconite arrow poison in the old and new world (Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, XXVIII (8), Aug. 15, 1938, 358-64). The use 
of various species of aconitum for poisoning arrow-points has a wide distribution in 
eastern Asia and also occurred on Kodiak island and the Aleutians. 


Hitcer, M. Inez. Chippewa interpretations of natural phenomena (Scientific monthly, 
XLV (2), Aug., 1937, 178-9). Some Ojibwa (Chippewa) explanations of natural 
phenomena and weather omens. 


Hitt-Tout, CHarRLes. The great Fraser midden. Vancouver: Art, Historical and 
Scientific Association. 1938. Pp. 13. An address describing a large and well- 
known midden in the outskirts of Vancouver, the site of which has recently been 
marked by a memorial cairn. 
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HIMMELHEBER, HANs. Eskimokiinstler. Stuttgart: Strecker und Schréder. 1938. 
Pp. 111; 8 plates, 20 figures. A comprehensive study of the media, styles, and 
technical processes of art among the Eskimo of the Kuskokwim region in Alaska. 
The author is a well-known German ethnologist whose previous studies have dealt 
with negro African art. 


IinpLICKA, ALES. Anthropological explorations on the Aleutian and Commander islands ' 
(Explorations and field-work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1937: Washington, 
Smithsonian Institution (publication 3480), 1938, 87-94). A summary report of an 
archaeological expedition to the Aleutian islands; the skeletal material found throws 
light on racial elements in the Bering sea area. 

—_———————_ Early man in America: What have the bones to say? (Early man, ed. 
by GEorGE Grant MacCurpy. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Co.., 
1937, 93-104). Supposedly ancient skeletal material discovered in America since 
1918 gives no evidence to support claims of great geological antiquity. 


rere 


The Iroquoians. (National Museum of Canada, guide to the anthropological exhibits, 
leaflet 2.) Ottawa: National Museum of Canada. 1937. Pp.12. Though intend- 
ed primarily to supplement and explain the articles displayed in the National 
Museum of Canada, this pamphlet is a useful introduction to a study of Iroquoian 
culture in northern New York and southern Ontario. 


Jacost, A. Carl Heinrich Mercks Ethnographische Beobachtungen tiber die Volker des 
Beringsmeers 1789-91 (Baessler-Archiv, XX, 1937, 113-37). 


Jenness, Diamond. The Sarcee Indians of Alberia. (National Museum of Canada, 
bulletin 90, anthropological series 23.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1938. Pp. viii, 98; 
8 plates, 8 figures. (25c.) An admirable scientific account of the ethnology of the 
Sarcee of Alberta. The material was collected in 1921, and the wealth of information 
obtained shows what can be accomplished by a competent and skilled investigator. 
The method of presentation is logical, and the style is good. This is the type of 
study which scientists expect from the National Museum, but it is regrettable that 
information collected in 1921 should not be published before 1938. 

The Sekani Indians of British Columbia. (National Museum of 
Canada, bulletin 84, anthropological series 20.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1937. 
Pp. [v], 82. Reviewed XIX (2), 218. 


eee 


JENNESS, EILEEN. The Indian tribes of Canada. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1933. Pp. 
vii, 123; 32 plates, one coloured. ($1.50) A well-written account of the Indians 
of Canada, suitable for the high-school student or the general reader. The informa- 
tion and illustrations are principally derived from The Indians of Canada by D. 
Jenness (the author’s husband), a fact which guarantees both the accuracy of the 
facts and their perspective, while Mrs. Jenness is responsible for the pleasing form j 
in which the material is presented. 


KEMPTON, J. H. Maize—our heritage from the Indian (Annual report of the board of 
regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 1937, Washington, 1938, 385-408; 30 
plates). A comprehensive, scholarly, and well-illustrated study of maize, treated 
both botanically and historically. 


KOPPERT, VINCENT A. Contributions to Clayoquot ethnology. (Catholic University of 
America, anthropological series I.) Washington: Catholic University of America. } 
1930. Pp. viii, 125. A comprehensive, and moderately detailed, study of the 
Clayoquot, a division of the Nootka on the west coast of Vancouver island. This 
was one of the few groups of Canadian Indians who hunted whales in the open 
ocean, and the author’s description of canoes, harpoons, other equipment, hunting 
methods, and ritual is important, even though it is obviously only an outline of what 
might have been learnt fifty yearsago. This monograph was unfortunately over- 
looked in previous bibliographies. 


LAIDLAW, G. E. Ontario archaeology notes (National archaeological news, I (4), June, ; 
1937, 12-15). A brief and popular description of some of the types of Indian remains 
to be found east of Lake Simcoe. 
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LANTIS, MARGARET. The Alaskan whale cult and its affinities (American anthropologist, 
XL (3), July-Sept., 1938, 438-64). Whale hunting was carried on by several tribes 
of Vancouver island, as well as by the Eskimo of Alaska and of Arctic Canada. A 
study of the ritual shows surprising resemblances between the customs of the 
Indians and of the Alaskan Eskimo, from whom they were separated by non- 
whaling tribes, and suggests certain possibilities with regard to the origin and 
spread of the practice. 


LASCELLES, Tony. Jndians and game (Nature magazine, XXXI (1), Jan., 1938, 20-1). 
A brief comment on the conservation methods of the Indians with regard to wild 
life, and on the distress due to depletion of animals through the white man’s agency; 
the article is based on the observations of an elderly Saulteaux. 


LEHMANN-NITSCHE, ROBERT. Ein Mythenthema aus Feuerland und Nordamerika. (Der 
Steinriese.) (Anthropos, XXXIII, Jan.-April, 1938, 267-73). A study of North 
American parallels to a folk-lore theme among the Yamana of Tierra del Fuego. 


LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER H. The twilight of the Indian porpoise hunters (Natural history, 
XL (1), June, 1937, 410-16, 458). A description of porpoise hunting as practised 
years ago by the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia. 


Leroi-GouRHAN, ANDRE. Eskimo picture writing (National archaeological news, I (10), 
Dec., 1937, 11-14). [Condensed from La Nature (Paris); courtesy of Science 
digest.] By means of pictures carved on ivory, the Eskimo of Alaska were able to 
transmit and to leave behind them fairly comprehensive records of such activities 
as hunting expeditions. 

—_—_—————_———————._ La 2zoologie mystique des Eskimo. Sélection rituelle des ma- 
ttéres animales (La Terre et la vie, VII, 1937, 84-95). 


LETHBRIDGE, T. C. Eskimo archaeology [appendix 11 to An expedition to north west 
Greenland and the Canadian Arctic in 1937 by J. M. Wornpie]. (Geographical 
journal, XCII (5), Nov., 1938, 412-15). A preliminary report on the excavation of 
house sites in several localities on Ellesmere island and west Greenland. 


Litty, Evi. Prehistoric antiquities of Indiana: A description of the more notable earth- 
works, mounds,implements and ceremonial objects left in Indiana by our predecessors, 
together with some information as to their origin and antiquity, and the prehistory of 
Indiana. Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society. 1937. Pp. xvi, 293. ($5.00) 
In addition to a well-illustrated account of archaeological sites and objects found 
in Indiana, this volume contains an excellent survey of American prehistory, with 
special reference to the region lying south of the Great Lakes. The Indiana Histori- 
cal Society and the author are both to be congratulated on this publication. 


Lips, Juttus E. Notes on some Ojibway-traps (Metagama band) (Ethnos, II (6), Dec., 
1937, 354-60). An illustrated description of traps used by the Ojibwa of northern 
Ontario, with observations on problems of their distribution. 


LyYDEKKER, JOHN WoLFE. The faithful Mohawks. Cambridge University Press. 1938. 
Pp. xvi, 206; 15 illustrations. Reviewed XIX (4), 417. 


McEven, C.S. An examination of the mouths of Eskimos tn the Canadian eastern Arclic 
(Canadian Medical Association journal, XX XVIII (4), April, 1938, 374-7). 


McGut, H. W. (Report of) Indian affairs branch (Dominion of Canada, report of the 
department of mines and resources for 1937. Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1938, 188- 233). 
The annual report of the Indian affairs br. inch, formerly the department of Indian 
affairs, contains statistical data on the health, education, occupations, and wealth 
of the Indians of Canada, together with a series of valuable summaries of general 
problems facing the administration, both in the dominion as a whole and in the 
various provinces. 
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Mackenzie river tribes. (National Museum of Canada, guide to the anthropological 
exhibits, leaflet 3.) Ottawa: National Museum of Canada. 1938. Pp. 6. This 
well-illustrated and well-arranged pamphlet serves as a useful introduction to a 
study of the little known Athapaskan tribes of the Mackenzie, as well as being a 
guide to the relevant cases in the National Museum. 


MacLeop, WILLIAM CuristieE. Self-sacrifice in mortuary and non-mortuary ritual in 
North America (Anthropos, XX XIII (3-4), May-Aug., 1938, 349-400). A compre- 
hensive study of the distribution and significance of various types of self-mutilation 
among the American Indians. 


McNicot, DonaLtp M. From Acuera to Sitting Bull, from Donnacona to Big Bear. New 
York, Toronto: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1937. Pp. xx, 341. Reviewed, XIX (1), 
83-4. 


Matson, G. ALBin. Blood groups and ageusia in Indians of Montana and Alberta (Ameti- 
can journal of physical anthropology, XXIV (1), July-Sept., 1938, 81-9). The 
related Blackfoot, Piegan, and Blood of Alberta resemble the Blackfoot of Montana 
in the preponderance of blood-group ‘‘A,”” whereas members of other tribes in the 
vicinity show the usual Indian type “O.” 

A procedure for the serological determination of blood-relationship of 
ancient and modern peoples with special reference to the American Indians: II. Blood- 
grouping of mummies (Journal of immunology, XXX (6), June, 1936, 459-70). A 
technical description of a method devised for the determination of the blood-groups 
of mummified bodies; the results show the presence of only group ‘‘O” among the 
preserved bodies of American Indians. 


Menzigs, T. P.O. Northwest coast middens (American antiquity, III (4), April, 1938, 
359-61). A considerable number of middens are to be found along the coast of 
southern British Columbia and offer an excellent field for archaeological research; 
for example, excavation of the Great Fraser Midden within the city limits of Van- 
couver has revealed a succession of physical types, as well as such striking finds as 
that of a skeleton encased in sheets of beaten native copper. 


MERKEL, R. Fr. Anfange der Erforschung amerikanischer Religionen (Studi e materiali 
di storia delle religioni, (Rome), XII, 1936, 66-82). 


MERRILL, E.D. Domesticated plants in relation to the diffusion of culture (Early man, 
ed. by GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1937, 277-84). All cultivated American plants are of indigenous origin, an 
irrefutable argument against theories of trans-Pacific cultural influences. 


MICHELSON, TRUMAN. Plains Cree kinship terms (American anthropologist, XL (3), 
July-Sept., 1938, 531-2). A series of observations and corrections in respect to a 
set of terms collected by the late Alanson Skinner. 

———— Studies among the Montagnais-Naskapi Indians of the northern 

shore of the St. Lawrence river (Explorations and field-work of the Smithsonian Insti- 

tution in 1937: Washington, Smithsonian Institution (publication 3480), 1938, 

119-22). A preliminary report on the range of dialectical variations among the 

Indians of the lower St. Lawrence. 





MINNAERT, P. La morale des Indiens del’ Amérique du Nord d'aprés leurs contes et réctts 
(Bulletin de la Société des Américanistes de Belgique, X XI, Dec., 1936, 135-76). 


Morice, A.-G. La race mélisse (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, VII (2), avril-juin, 
1937, 160-83: (3), juillet-sept., 364-79; (4), oct.-déc., 475-95; VIII (1), jan.-mars, 
1938, 79-107). A spirited and extremely critical commentary on Trémaudan’s 
Histoire de la Nation métisse dans l'Ouest canadien, and especially on its appendix. 


Oscoop, CorNELIUS. The ethnography of the Tanaina. (Yale University publications 
in anthropology, 16.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 1937. Pp. 229. To 
be reviewed later. 





———. 
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ParK, WILLARD Z. Shamanism in western North America. (Northwestern University 
studies in the social sciences, no. 2.) Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 1938. Pp. viii, 166. ($2.25) A distribution study of shamanism in the 
Great Basin, with comparative data on analogous practices in adjacent areas. 


PENNYPACKER, SAMUEL W. The problem of the ‘‘pblummet-stone”’ (American antiquity , 
IV (2), Oct., 1938, 142-6). Many explanations have been offered for the use of 
“Plummet-stones” which have a wide distribution in north- eastern America; the 
author concludes, largely on the basis of information derived from Indian sources, 
that they were fishing lures. 


PosteL, A. WiLLtaMs. Dolls of the Netcetu'mint (Ethnos, II (5), Sept., 1937, 338-9). 


The clothing of two dolls from Cartwright, Labrador, shows an interesting blend of 
Eskimo and Indian characteristics. 


Preuss, Konrap THEODOR. Religiéses Recht und Kénigtum in Amertka (Zeitschrift fiir 
vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, L (3), 1936, 256-74). 


Prup'HOMME, L.-A. La danse du soletl (Mém. S.R.C., série 3, XXXII, sect. 1, mai, 
1938, 81-3). Description of certain rites commonly followed by the Indians at the 
time when the young men of the tribe became warriors. 

———_—_—————_ Less premiers aborigénes du Manitoba et les Mandans (Mém. R.S.C., 
série 3, XX XI, sect. 1, mai, 1937, 165-74). On the basis of archaeological and 
historical evidence, it is believed that the Mandan once occupied Manitoba, but 
that they were not the first to do so. 


Quimpy, Georce I., jr. Dated Indian burials in Michigan (Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, XXIII for 1937, Ann Arbor, 1938, 63-72). 
European trade articles found in Indian graves in Michigan dating from 1780 to 
1815 are principally of English origin, and tended to replace native grave equipment. 


Ratney, Froetica G. Old Eskimo art (Natural history, XL (3), Oct., 1937, 603-7). 
Excavations on Punuk island and St. Lawrence island have revealed a technique 


and style in ivory carving different both from the ‘‘Old Bering Sea” culture and 
from the work of modern Eskimo. 


RAVENHILL, Avice. The native tribes of British Columbia. Victoria: Charles F, Ban- 
field, King’s Printer. 1938. Pp. 142; 35 plates. An attempt to write a popular 
handbook on the Indians of British Columbia is greatly to be commended, and 
indicates the increasing interest in the lives and customs of the aborigines. Unfor- 
tunately, native modes of life and thought varied so greatly in different parts of the 
province that regional descriptions are required, making the author’s task almost 
impossible. The result is a volume that is neither a scientific compendium nor a 
readable outline. The necessity of dealing with a wide range of cultural elements 
has justified brief generalization, but excuses neither the characterization of whole 
tribes as ‘“‘intelligent,”’ “‘bold,” or ‘‘cruel’’ (p. 23), nor the absence of specific refer- 
ences to the works given in the bibliography. The sections on handicrafts and tools 
are generally good; those on social and religious life are less satisfactory. In fact, 


the value of any attempt to cover such a wide field in the manner chosen is somewhat 
doubtful. 


Reiss, WINOLD. A portfolio (Scribner's magazine, CIII (2), Feb., 1938, 33-5). A series 
of Blackfoot portraits, 


Riccarpi, Riccarpo. Carta dell’ attuale distribuzione degli Indiant net Canada (Bollet- 
tino della R. Societa geografica italiana, VII (1), 1936, 269-74). 


RICKARD, T. A. The Chalcolithic Eskimos (Man, XX XVIII, Nov.,.1938, 191-2). The 
method of working copper by the Eskimo of the Coronation gulf area is essentially 
a stone-working technique, and accordingly lends no support to the thesis that a 
“Copper Age”’ should be interposed between the ages of stone and of metal. 
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Ritcuie, Wititiam A. A perspective of northeastern archaeology (American antiquity, 
IV (2), Oct., 1938, 94-112). An important article, utilizing the results of scientific 
archaeological excavations in New York state as a guide to the sequence of pre- 
historic cultures throughout the whole of north-eastern America. Seven horizons 
can be recognized, and although the temporal and cultural relations between them 
oo obscure, it is apparent that archaeology is rapidly growing into history in 
this area. 


ROBERTS, FRANK H. H., jr. The Folsom problem in American archaeology (Early man, 
ed. by GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1937, 153-62). Excavations near Folsom, New Mexico, and in other sites in 
the south-western United States, prove that man was living there in late Pleistocene 
or early Recent times; he was a hunter, the manufacturer of a peculiar type of stone 
implement having a wide distribution in America although no eastern specimens 
are of proven geological antiquity. 


ROssIGNOL, M. Cross-cousin marriage among the Saskatchewan Cree (Primitive man, 
XI (1 and 2), Jan. and April, 1938, 26-8). Marriage het ween the children of brother 
and sister is permissible among the Plains Cree of fle a la Crosse, Saskatchewan, 
whereas that of the children of two brothers is forbidden. This attitude is reflected 
in kinship terminologies, and is explained by the Cree on the basis that the two types 
of cousin are, sociologically, distinct. 

The religion of the Saskatchewan and western Manitoba Cree (Primitive 
man, XI (3 and 4), July and Oct., 1938, 67-71). The religious concepts of the Plains 
Cree of western Manitoba and Saskatchewan centred in a supreme deity, but 
they also believed in a large number of lesser beings who were sought as guardian 
spirits. 


Roy, Prerre-GeorGes. Les légendes canadiennes (Les Cahiers des Dix, 11, 1987, 45- 
92). A-series of French-Canadian folk-tales, some of them of European origin, but 
almost all localized in the province of Quebec. 


Scuuttz, C. BERTRAND. The first Americans (Natural history, XLII (5), Dec., 1938, 
346-56, 378). A well-illustrated account of the earliest stratum of Indian culture 
in America, the Folsom, together with the extinct animals with which it was con- 
temporary. 


Scott, ALAN. Arctic bay to Igloolik (Beaver, outfit 269 (3), Dec., 1938, 14-18). A de- 
scription of a 640-mile trip by dog-sledge north of Melville peninsula, with observa- 
tions on the Eskimo encountered en route. 


SHACKLETON, KATHLEEN. Jndian sketches (Beaver, outfit 269 (1), June, 1938, 52-5). 
Portraits of Plains and Athapaskan Indians. 

——— Portraits (ibid., outfit 268 (4), March, 1938, 44-7). Portraits 

of two old Plains Indians. 


Sirois, Luc. Montagnats sans mattre: Montagnais without master: Ilnoimun e kakatshi- 
shkotomoakent, Notre-Dame de Betsiamits (Bersimis) Co., Saguenay, P.Q. N.d. 
Pp. xiii, 135. A large collection of words and phrases, arranged according to sub- 
jects, in English, French, and Montagnais. 


SmitH, Martian W. The war complex of the Plains Indians (Proceedingsof the American 
Philosophical Society, LX XVIII (3), Jan., 1938, 425-64). A detailed and schol- 
arly study of warfare among the Plains Indians, with particular reference to the 
social significance attached to the obtaining of standardized war honours. 


Speck, FRaNK G. Aboriginal conservators (Bird-lore, XL (4), July-Aug., 1938, 258-61). 
Both the system of land tenure and the close association, often of an almost spiritual 
nature, that existed between the Algonkian Indians of north-eastern Canada and 
all species of animals and plants prevented wanton destruction, and led to a thor- 
oughly satisfactory system of wild life conservation. 
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SPECK, FRANK G. Analysis of Eskimo and Indian skin-dressing methods in Labrador 
(Ethnos, II (6), Dec., 1937, 345-53). A comparative study of the differences in the 
technical processes of skin dressing between the Labrador Eskimo and the neigh- 
bouring Montagnais-Naskapi; the simpler methods of the former produce a skin 
that is waterproof, whereas the more finely dressed Indians’ skins are permeable. 

Montagnais art in birch-bark, a circumpolar trait. (Indian notes and 
monographs, XI (2).) New York: Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foun- 
dation. 1937. Pp. x, 45-157; 24 plates, 4 figures. A comprehensive and scholarly 
study of the birch-bark vessels made by the Montagnais of Lake St. John. The 
method of manufacture, types, and styles and techniques of decoration are treated 
exhaustively, while the origin of the motifs is critically examined from both histor- 
ical and artistic aspects. 


ome, HERBERT J. America before Columbus (Scientific monthly, XLII, Feb., 1936, 
176- 8). A brief radio address on the history of man and his culture i in America. 
—_—_—_————___ First peopling of America as a chronological problem (Early man, 
ed. by GEoRGE GRANT MacCurpy. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1937, 105-14). Since the ancestors of the American Indians were in the Neo- 
lithic stage of culture when they came from Asia, the date of this immigration is 
contingent upon the date of the Neolithic age in the Old World. 


STEINERT, WALTHER. Die Wirkung des Landschaftszwanges auf die materielle Kultur 
des Eskimo. Hamburg. 1935. Pp. 58. 


STEWART, Bos. Eskimo women from Hudson bay and Hunters of the bay (Beaver, outfit 
269 (2), Sept., 1938, 22-5). A selection of excellent photographs of Eskimo types 
from the west side of Hudson bay. 


STIRLING, M. W. Three pictographic autobiographies of Sitting Bull. (Smithsonian 
miscellaneous collections, 97 (5).) Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 1938. 
Pp. 57; 46 plates. Reproductions of three sets of Indian drawings of events in the 
career of Sitting Bull, done in characteristic Plains style, with documentary evidence 
concerning their history. Two of the sets were drawn by Sitting Bull himself; the 
third comprises an Indian copy of his own record of coups. 


Tet, JAMES A. More Thompson Indian tales (Journal of American folk-lore, L (196), 
April- June, 1937 (issued Feb., 1938), 173-90). A selection of stories from the 
Thompson river Indians of southern British Columbia, culled from the manuscripts 
of the late author; several of the tales are of European origin. 


TOWNSEND, Jas.G. Disease and the Indian (Scientific monthly, XLVII (6), Dec., 1938, 
479-95). A general survey of disease problems among the Indians of the United 
States, and of the measures being taken to combat them. 


TRAQUAIR, RAMSAY. Montreal and the Indian trade silver (C.H.R., XIX (1), March, 
1938, 1-8). Montreal was one of the centres for the manufacture of silver ornaments 
for the Indian trade during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


TRUESDELL, LEON E. (ed.). The Indian population of the United States and Alaska. 
Washington: Bureau of the Census. 1937. Pp. 238. An elaborate statistical 
report on the Indian population as revealed by the 1930 census, with comparisons 
to the censi of 1920 and 1910. 


University news—the Museum (University of Toronto monthly, XX XIX (3), Dec., 1938, 
80-2). An outline of the results of an expedition from the Royal Ontario Museum 
of Archaeology which excavated an early Iroquois site in western Ontario. 


Victor, Paut-Emme. Les jeux de ficelle chez les Eskimo d'’ Angmagssalik (Journal de la 

Société des Américanistes, XXIX (2), 1937, 387-95). A description of the construc- 
tion of a string figure found among the Angmagssalik Eskimo. 

My Eskimo life. Translated from the French by JocELYN GODEFROI. 

London: Hamish Hamilton [Toronto: Musson Book Co.]. 1938. Pp. 349. ($3.50) 

To be reviewed later. 
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WEER, Paut. Preliminary notes on the Iroquoian family. (Indiana Historical Society, 
Prehistory research series, I, (1).) Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society. July, 
1937. Pp. 24. Ascholarly reconstruction of Iroquoian history through a careful 
study of published records. 


West, GeorGe A. Tobacco, pipes and smoking customs of the American Indians. Parts 
Iand II. (Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, XVII.) Mil- 
waukee: North American Press. 1934. Pp. 994; 257 plates, 17 figures, 19 maps. 
Reviewed XIX (1), 84-8. 





Wituiams, M. P. A carved pipe-stem from British Columbia (Man, XXXVIII, July, 
1938, 120). A supplementary note on an Indian pipe from southern British Col- 
umbia having a salamander design. 











WitLoucuBy, C. C. A Mohawk (Caughnawaga) halter for leading captives (American 
anthropologist, XL (1), Jan.-March, 1938, 49-50; 1 plate). A description of a twined 
collar and braided halter abandoned by a raiding party of Caughnawaga Indians 
and French in the encounter of Bars Fight near Deerfield, Mass., in 1746. 


WINTEMBERG, W. J. Artifacts from presumed ancient graves in eastern New Brunswick 
(R.S.C. transactions, ser. 3, XX XI, sect. 2, May, 1937, 205-9). Artifacts from a 
grave in Northumberland county suggest cultural affinities with New York, Ontario, 
and New England, rather than with the ‘‘Red Paint” people of Maine. 


WIsSLER, CLARK. Masks. (American Museum of Natural History, guide leaflet series, 
96.) New York: American Museum of Natural History. 1938. Pp. 32. 
popular, but scholarly, study of the types and significance of masks in different 
parts of the world, with excellent illustrations, including many from different parts 
of North America. 


n Twilight of the old west (Natural history, XXXIX (5), May, 1937, 
307-17). i 
————————— The Indian and the white man's buffalo (ibid., XL (4), Nov., 1937, 
625-30, 697). | 



















Depression and revolt (ibid., XLI (2), Feb., 1938, 108-12). 

The enigma of the squaw-man (ibid., XLI (3), March, 1938, 185-9, 235). 
= Sitting with the Indian judges (tbid., XLI (4), April, 1938, 271-4, 298, 

02). 

The Indian and the supernatural (ibid., XLII (2), Sept., 1938, 121-6, 
154). The articles cited above comprise the personal reminiscences of a veteran 
anthropologist among the Plains Indians some forty years ago. They give a vivid 
picture of native attitudes at a time subsequent to the establishment of the Reserva- 
tion system, but while the Indians still remembered their old life with its dependence 
on the bison. Accordingly, the series serves as a valuable record of the post- 
frontier transition period that is too often forgotten both by anthropologists and 
by students of social history. 


ZOLATAREV, A. On the question of the origin of the Eskimo (Anthropological journal, 
Moscow(?), I, 1937). Published in Russian; English résumé. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


(The contribution of information suitable for this section is welcomed.) 


SPECIAL ISSUE ON LorD DuRHAM’S REPORT 


The publication one hundred years ago of Lord Durham's Report on the affairs 
of British North America was an event whose significance has increased with the 
passing of the years. The Report has been subjected to, and has survived, much 
uncritical eulogy. Whatever may be the differences of opinion with regard to it, 
there can be no question that it was one of the most important state papers ever 
issued by the British government and it raised in striking fashion issues which were 
fundamental not only for the provinces of British North America but for the empire 
asa whole. Recent scholarship has contributed much to an understanding of the 
background and significance of the critical decade of the 1830’s and it has seemed 
desirable that the CANADIAN HIstorIcAL REVIEW should not let this centennial 
year pass without some attempt to contribute to a fuller understanding of the 
Report and its influence. The contents of the next, the June, issue have been 
specially planned with that end in view. The REvIEw is honoured by being able 
to include a paper by His Excellency Lord Tweedsmuir, the governor-general of 
Canada, on Lord Durham’s place among nineteenth-century British statesmen. 
The following articles will also be printed: ‘‘Lord Durham and the British back- 
ground of the Report’’ by Chester New; ‘The Durham Report and the Upper 
Canadian political scene’ by George W. Brown; ‘‘The Durham Report in Nova 
Scotia” by D. C. Harvey; “Lord Durham’s Report and its consequences’’ by Chester 
Martin. The REVIEW would appreciate receiving any requests for extra copies of 
the June number by May 1. 


Boox-NoTES FOR TEACHERS 


(These notes are of necessity selective. Suggestions will be appreciated.) 


The Norse voyages to America have always had an interest for students of 
Canadian history. The finding of what appear to be Norse relics near Beardmore, 
northern Ontario, raises new and most interesting possibilities on which there will 
doubtless be much discussion. The Beardmore find has already received attention 
in the press, but the CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW is pleased to have in this issue 
the first authoritative account prepared for historical students. Dr. Currelly 
describes the circumstances relating to the discovery, and his statement will be 
welcomed both by those who have not read the newspaper accounts, and by those 
who have read them and have been left in some confusion. The writing on the 
Norse voyages and the location of Vinland has been too voluminous for any but 
special students of the subject, and for this reason Mr. Wallace’s review article will 
be of interest and value. Most readers will be surprised at the extent of the liter- 
ature on the subject. 


Selected Titles among Recent Books on the History of the United States 


The difficulty in writing this note is an embarrassment of riches. American 
scholars have been producing not only large numbers of highly specialized studies, 
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but an increasing number of well-written books for the general reader based on 
the results of widespread research. In addition to these, the enormous college and 
school market has stimulated the publication of a multitude of texts of all varieties, 
many of them of very high quality, and displaying a commendable tendency to 
avoid a boastful patriotism. It is obviously impossible to include all the titles 
one might wish in a short note, but it is hoped that there will be helpful suggestions 
of various types of books for teachers who wish to add to their own, or their school, 
libraries. 

J. T. Adams, The epic of America (Boston, Little, Brown, and Co., 1931, x, 
433 pp.) and C. A. and M. Beard, The rise of American civilization (New York 
[Toronto], Macmillan, rev., 1937, xvi, 932, xliii pp., $3.75), may perhaps be mentioned 
first, for although they have been published for some years they are brilliantly 
written interpretative essays, which have not as yet been surpassed. Mr. Adams’s 
theme is “that American dream of a better, richer, and happier life for all our 
citizens of every rank which is the greatest contribution we have as yet made to 
the thought and welfare of the world.”” Dr. Beard’s main emphasis is on the eco- 
nomic element. Among the larger general reference works two may be mentioned: 
(i) The Dictionary of American biography, which does for the United States what 
the famous Dictionary of national biography does for Great Britain, is too large for 
a school library but where available will be found an invaluable permanent work 
of reference; (ii) A history of American life (Macmillan) in twelve volumes sold 
separately; ten have been published. Politics and public policy are not omitted 
but the emphasis is on cultural history in the broad sense and many chapters could 
be read with interest by an intelligent senior high-school student. An excellent 
collection of documents of general as well as political interest is Documents of 
American history, H. S. Commager, ed. (New York, F. S. Crofts, 2 vols. in one, 
1934, xxii, 450, 454 pp.). Coming to the text-books prepared for colleges and 
which provide useful reference works for high-school libraries, one is forced by lack 
of space to a severe limitation of titles. H. A. Faulkner, American political and 
social history (New York, F. S. Crofts, 1938, xxiv, 772 pp., $3.75), is a recent pub- 
lication which has a great variety of material and excellent bibliographies. Mr. 
Faulkner also has a text on economic history. S. E. Morison and H. S. Commager, 
The growth of the American republic (Toronto, Oxford, rev., 2 vols., 1937, 740, 
736 pp., $3.50 the vol.) begins with 1763 and is also excellent in material and 
bibliographical suggestions. H. J. Carman, Social and economic history (Boston, 
D.C. Heath, 2 vols., 1930, 1934, 628, 684 pp., $4.00 the vol.) has a wealth of material 
on the aspects suggested by the title. Books prepared specifically for high schools 
are innumerable. H. J. Carman, W. G. Kimmel, and M. G. Walker, Historic 
currents in changing America (Philadelphia, Toronto, John C. Winston Co., 1938, 
x, 854 pp., $2.40) stresses social and economic factors and has very extensive 
reading lists and a great variety of very interesting illustrations, many of them 
contemporary. F. P. Wirth, The development of America (New York, American 
Book Co., 1937, x, 722, xi-Ixviii pp., $2.20) has a topical arrangement and extensive 
reading lists, as well as attractive illustrations and maps. C. A. and M. R. Beard, 
The making of American civilization (New York [Toronto], Macmillan, 1937, xvi, 
932, xliii pp., $2.20) emphasizes throughout the development of American culture 
in the broad sense. R. V. Harlow, Story of America (New York, Henry Holt 
[Toronto, Clarke, Irwin], 1937, xiv, 812, xliii pp., $2.20) gives emphasis to social 
and economic aspects and is well illustrated. M. W. Jernegan, H. E. Carlson, 
and A. C. Ross, Growth of the American people (New York, Toronto, Longmans, 
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Green, 1937, xviii, 862, xix-lx pp., $2.08) also stresses social and economic topics, 
has good reading lists and maps and extensive textual material. E. C. Barker, 
W. E. Dodd, and H. S. Commager, Our nation's development (Evanston, Ill., Row, 
Peterson and Co. (Toronto, W. J. Gage and Co.], 1937, vi, 788, vii-xlviii pp., $2.20) 
has extensive reading lists, interesting illustrations, and an attractive text. 

The CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW includes from time to time (e.g., Dec., 
1938, p. 411) reviews of books on the United States which have an interest from 
the point of view of Canadian history. 


Miscellaneous Notes 


New editions of two histories of Europe in recent times will be of interest to 
those teaching this subject. Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries by 
A. J. Grant and H. W. V. Temperley (Longmans, Green, 1939, $4.50) has been well 
tested in several previous editions. It is a history of continental Europe, excluding 
England except where the two are bound by foreign relations. It begins in 1789 
and ends with the aftermath of the Munich agreement. The emphasis throughout 
is on foreign affairs, and in the hands of two experts the tangled skeins become 
straightened as far as they can be. It is simply written, interesting, and authori- 
tative. J. W. Swain’s Beginning the twentieth century (New York, Norton, 1938, 
$5.50) covers the shorter period from 1870 to June, 1938. It is somewhat larger 
in size than the other book, and different in scope. Careful attention is given to 
the internal affairs of the great powers, and Great Britain is included, as is usual 
in American books on European history. It is a stimulating and interesting book, 
obviously based on a sound knowledge. [G. deT. GLAZEBROOK] 


The Oxford companion to classical literature by Sir Paul Harvey (Toronto, 
Oxford, 1937, xi, 468 pp., $2.25). A splendid reference work for teachers and other 
students of Greek and Roman history, this book deals with the principal classical 
writers and their chief works and draws attention to “interesting points of con- 
nexion between the classics and medieval and modern English literature.” It also 
depicts so much of the “historical, political, social and religious background as 
may help to make the classics understood.’’ While items of literary significance 
receive special attention throughout, other matters are by no means neglected. 
Among the many interesting entries are: army, architecture, aqueducts, books, 
clothing, comedy, education, food, historians, money, music, and theatre. For 
the price of a popular novel, we have here a scholarly and serviceable book of 
reference. [WILFRED ApAms] 


The Denver Art Museum, department of Indian art, has for some years been 
issuing pamphlets on the Indians, which provide extremely useful and well- 
illustrated summaries of the subjects dealt with. Each pamphlet has a biblio- 
graphy. This series can be strongly recommended for use in schools. The follow- 
ing are among the titles: Colors in Indian arts, their sources and uses; Indian 
basketry; Indian cloth-making; Linguistic stocks or families; Tribal names; Tribes 
of the Great Lakes. (See p. 98.) 


Swampy Cree legends: Being twenty folk tales from the annals of a primitive, mys- 
terious, fast-disappearing Canadian race as told to Charles Clay (Toronto, Mac- 
millan, 1938, 95 pp., $1.25). Mr. Clay, who is literary editor of the Winnipeg Free 
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Press, has brought these tales together in charming fashion and in so doing has 
made a contribution to the understanding of Canadian folk-lore. While the stories 
may be read with interest by children, Mr. Clay’s preface and comments scattered 
through the stories indicate that he had more mature readers also in mind. 


The following titles have also come to our attention. (Mention here does not 
preclude a later and lengthier notice): M.C. Borer, Traders and trappers (the story 
of Canada) (London [Toronto], Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, n.d., vi, 114 pp.).***F. 
Martin Brown, America’s yesterday (Philadelphia, London, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1937, 319 pp., $4.00). A well-written and well-illustrated volume describing in a 
non-technical manner the early important Indian cultures of North and South 
America. The study shows for the general reader what has been revealed in 
recent years by archaeological studies on the mound-builders, Aztecs, Incas, and 
others.***Charles Clay, Young voyageur (London, New York, Toronto, Oxford, 
1938, x, 409 pp., $1.50).***Kingston Derry, British institutions of to-day (London, 
New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1937, viii, 195 pp., $1.50).***Margaret M. 
Elliott, Our yesterdays: The story of the British peoples; Book I1: From the death of 
Queen Elizabeth to the French Revolution (London, Edward Arnold [Toronto, Long- 
mans, Green], 1938, 256 pp., 75c.).***Annie H. Foster and Anne Grierson, High 
days and holidays in Canada: A collection of holiday facts for Canadian schools 
(Toronto, Ryerson, 1938, 84 pp., 50c.).***Edwin and Mary Guillet, The pathfinders 
of North America (Toronto, Macmillan, 1939, xiv, 304 pp., $1.25).***The log of 
Christopher Columbus's first voyage to America; as copied out in brief by Bartho- 
lomew Las Casas (New York, William R. Scott, unpaged, $2.00)—a very attractive 
edition with illustrations of this famous document.***H. G. Mingay, Handbook to 
Canadian social history pictures; second series: Early social and commercial life 
(Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1938, 26 pp., 15c.).***G. M. Trevelyan, The English 
Revolution, 1688-1689 (London, Thornton Butterworth [Toronto, Nelson], 1938, 
255 pp., $1.50)—an examination of the background and results of the revolution 
prepared for the Home University Library series by the well-known English his- 
torian (see p. 51). 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Canadian Catholic Historical Association: French section. At the meeting 
of the society held at Lévis in October, 1938, the Abbé Lionel Groulx was elected 
president. Dr. Séraphin Marion, the Public Archives, Ottawa, continues as 
secretary. 

The Elgin Historical Society has published Sidelights on the Talbot settlement by 
Miss Ella N. Lewis. 

The Hudson's Bay Record Society in January had a membership of 450. More 
than half the memberships are from Canada and the United States. The second 
volume of the series, ‘‘Colin Robertson’s correspondence, 1817-22,” is now being 
prepared under the general editorship of Mr. E. E. Rich and with Mr. R. Harvey 
Fleming, of Toronto, as assistant editor. The introduction will be written by 
Professor J. L. Morison, professor of history, University of Durham, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. His Majesty the King has given his patronage to the society. 

Kingston Historical Society. In commemoration of the centenary of the incor- 
poration of Kingston, the society published an illustrated booklet, Kingston a 
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century ago by Edwin E. Horsey. The society conducted the unveiling of a cairn 
erected by the historic sites and monuments board of Canada in memory of the 
naval and military forces that served on Lake Ontario in the War of 1812. It also 
co-operated with the director of Old Fort Henry Museum in the collection of 
material. The museum was opened in 1938 and has attracted widespread atten- 
tion. President, R. G. Trotter; secretary, Ronald L. Way. 


The Niagara Historical Society has issued its 43rd annual report. It records 
a number of accessions to its historical museum which is more and more finding a 
place of interest in the community. Officers: honorary president, Gen. E. A. 
Cruikshank; president, the Rev. C. H. E. Smith; vice-presidents, J. M. Mussen, 
W. H. Harrison; secretary, Miss G. Carnochan; treasurer, F. D’Arcy; curator, 
Miss C. Creed. 


The Ontario Historical Society has recently published volume XXXII of its 
Papers and records containing a number of valuable articles which have been listed 
separately in our list of recent publications. 


Similkameen Historical Association. At the quarterly meeting held on January 
27, Mr. Perley Russell was elected honorary president in succession to the late 
Mr. A. E. Howse, who died on December 13, 1938. Mr. Russell has been a member 
of the association since it was formed, and some years ago presented to it the old 
stage coach, which carried passengers and mail before automobiles were introduced 
into the valley. Mr. S. R. Gibson continues as president; Mrs. E. M. Daly of 
Keremeos and W. H. Holmes of Coalmont, vice-presidents; and the Rev. J. C. 
Goodfellow, secretary-treasurer. 


La Société d'Histoire Régionale de Saint-Hyacinthe has published Les Evénements 
de 1837 &@ Saint-Denis-sur-Richelieu by J.-B. Richard. 


La Société Historique de Montréal. The following papers were read before the 
society during 1938: ‘‘Les origines de la Société Notre-Dame de Montréal” by 
Mile Marie-Claire Daveluy; ‘‘Mgr Joseph Desautels, 1814-1881” by Le P. Alphonse 
Gauthier; ‘‘Un témoin de la fondation de Montréal: Le P. B. Vimont, S.J.”’ by the 
Abbé Georges Thuot; ‘‘Des motifs de la retraite de Chomedey de Maisonneuve” 
by Dom Jamet; “Le P. Hennepin, d’aprés des documents nouveaux” by Le P. 
Hugolin Le May; “Les filles du roi en Nouvelle France au XVIlIe siécle” by M. 
Pierre J. O. Boucher; “Les fréres Kirke, traitres 4 la France? ou loyaux sujets du 
roi d’Angleterre?’’ by Le P. Léon Pouliot; ‘‘Le premier diplémé de 1’Ecole normale 
Jacques Cartier (1857): l’instituteur Edouard Corbeil’ by M. Napoléon Brisebois; 
“La premiére contestation électorale au Canada (1814-15), 4 la demande de 
Barthelemy Joliette’” by Le P. A. de Grand’pré. Officers: president, Aegidius 
Fauteux; vice-president, Olivier Maurault; secretary, Jean-Jacques Lefebvre; 
treasurer, Montarville Boucher dela Bruére. Permanent address: 1210 Sherbrooke 
st. east, Montreal. 


The Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa has published in a single 
pamphlet its annual reports for the years 1934-8. The details with regard to the 
society’s varied activities show a keen interest which includes not only the city 
of Ottawa but the region of the Ottawa valley. Especially valuable work has 
been done in building up the Bytown Historical Museum which has an excellent 
and growing collection and which has been developing as a centre of interest in 
the community. Officers: patroness, the Lady Tweedsmuir; president, Mrs. J. 
Lorn McDougall; recording secretary, Mrs. E. J. Ashton; museum director, Miss 
Primrose McLean; librarian, Miss Sheila Stewart. 
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The York-Sunbury Historical Society during the past year has copied the inscrip- 
tions on the stones, some six or seven hundred, in the graveyard laid out by the 


loyalists in Fredericton, N.B. The inscriptions contain much information about 
the earliest settlers in the community. 








ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 




















The survey of libraries in Canada, 1936-38 has been published recently by the 
dominion bureau of statistics. It contains much valuable information with regard 
to the staffs of libraries and circulation of books. A point of interest is the develop- 
ment of regional library associations, especially in Ontario and the Maritime 
Provinces. Nothing is said with regard to the collection and preservation by 
libraries of historical materials relating to the local community. A very valuable 
service along these lines might be rendered by libraries throughout Canada and 
it is to be hoped that they will be encouraged to undertake it. 

The Art, Historical, and Scientific Association of Vancouver reports in its annual 
report for 1938 the addition to its library of important historical materials, in 
particular documents and photographs dealing with the early history of British 
Columbia. 

The British Library of Political and Economic Science has issued a second edition 
of its Readers’ guide. The appendices dealing with reference works, guides to 
periodical literature, and indexes to government publications have been enlarged. 
Also there is included an index of “British official reports known by unofficial 
names.” 

The Maritime Library Institute publishes in mimeographed form a bulletin 
under the editorship of Mrs. M. K. Ingraham, Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S., 
which contains among its contents historical notes on libraries in the Maritime 
Provinces. The development of libraries is an important aspect of the cultural 
history of the dominion which can only be fully described if there is available a 
great deal of published information such as is contained in these brief sketches. 

The Minnesota Historical Society has made film copies of the Nor’-Wester which 
was published in the Red River settlement. These film copies together with a 
few originals in the society’s possession and photostatic copies of some issues from 
the Public Archives at Ottawa constitute a very valuable and extensive file. The 
society has also acquired a map entitled Theatrum belli in America septentrionalt 
published in Germany about 1776 and showing the eastern half of what is now 
the United States and southern Canada. 

National Museum of Canada. The annual report for 1937-8 contains a brief 
account of work being carried on in the anthropological division which is of interest 
to historians, in particular the study of French Canada and of the Indians and 
Eskimo. The museum is adding yearly to its valuable collection of materials 
and records which illustrate certain phases especially of the dominion’s social and 
cultural history. 

The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, in its annual report notes the acces- 
sion of 438 items to the John Clarence Webster collection of historical pictures. 
The museum is also undertaking a more active policy in gathering historical 
materials relating to the province. It already has a valuable collection of public 


records and private papers running back to the earliest settlement of New 
Brunswick. 








